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A Holiday Gift 
Leslie’s Monthly will give free,—all charges prepaid,—its 
Double 25th Anniversary Number ; its superb Christmas issue ; 
together with Leslie’s Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar [ this Calendar 
portrays **The Popular Actresses and their Favorite Flower,” 
specially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
water-colorist, in 3 sheets, size 12%x10, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in 12 colors on ble plate paper jand the per- 
manent portrait of William McKinley; to all persons subscribir ~ 
now $1.00 for a subscription for the year 1902. This is the 
final offer and should be accepted to-day. 
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A Scotch Story - - by Ian Mac Laren. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE TO GET ONE AT COST. 
$4.00 “ Old Reliabie’’ Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
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Complete with heater and —_— 
directions, Oabinet rubber lined, gout 
for. Folds emallestspace. Guaran 
Better Than Everand Bievest Se er 
Vapor Bath Oabinet. 
Half million sold at $5.00. 
Oomplete with best wet + . 5 0 
® medicine and vaporizing pan, and 
i Beauty Book, giving directions haw to 
take Turkish, Russian, Hot 
at home for 3c each, also how 
to treat diseases. This Cabinet, 
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frame, roomy, folds flat, is en- 
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QUATRE 
$5.00. 4 
Our Sixty-Day Kill Trust Price only 
Gd) Prof. Gering’s 100-page $2.00 Health and 
Air, Steam and Vapor ‘Baths 
latest design, best quality ma- 
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. venient. Sent on 30-days trial. 
Guaranteed. Better than others ask $7.50 for. 
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than water. Now inexpensive. 
Recommended by physicians, proven cure for Rheu- 
matism, Bad Colds. Fevers, Pains, Liver, Kidney, Skin 
and Blood Diseases. Purifies the blood, makes clear 
skin, beautiful complexion, strong nerves, refreshing 
sleep, invaluable for children and ailments peculiar 
to women. THESE SPECIAL PRICES are less than 
half others would ask you. Don’t wait and miss them. 
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if just as described, perfectly satisfactory, and the 
cheapest good Oabinet you ever saw, pay express agent 
the balance and express charges. If you remit us full 
price, goods will be quickly shines? Cay as des- 
cribed, or your money refunded, and you save return 
express charges. Better order today. Don’t wait, 
then complain’ when prices advance. WRITE FOR 
OOKLET ANYWAY. 
WHO WE ARE Almost everybody knows of us. 
* We've been in business 11 years. 
Capital S100. 00.00. Oldest end largest makers of Bath 
Oabinets in the world. References: Publishers of this 
paper, Dun’s Com’! Agency, or Fifth National Bank. 
WORLD M’F’°G CO., 67 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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“The Most Perfect Dictionary Ever Made.” 

—Prof. A. G. Wilkinson, U. 8. Patent Office. 

“ Certain to Supersede All Other Dictionaries.” 

— Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford University. 
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A tabulated digest of the divorce laws of the United| Stories of wonderful results of missionary work the 
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AROUND THE PAN! 


Uncle Hank, his trip through the 
Exposition. With 450 illustrations. 


* The author shows that he is a good artist in the science 
of delightfully graceful marginal . drawings.”—Mail and 
Express. 

For sale by all booksellers, or by mail, 
on receipt of Price: $2.00. 


Nut Shell Pub. Co., 1059 Third Ave., N. Y. 


P.S.—If requested within 10 days a copy of this unique work 
will be sent, express prepaid, on approval, to responsible 
‘professional or business men, ; 

















Standard Pictionary 


Revised to Date and Containing 
the Latest Words :: :: :: :: 
“in Comprehensiveness Its Merits Are Unques- 
tionable.”— The Standard, London.— Contains 
over 300,000 vocabulary terms, over 80,000 more 

than any other dictionary. 


“The Most Satisfactory Dictionary in Exist- 
ence.” — New York Herald.—The work of 247 of 
the world’s highest specialists in all branches 
of knowledge. 

Thousands of New Words 

15 Exquisite Colored Plates 

125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 

Many Exclusive Features 

Appendix of 500,000 Facts 

Cost Over One Millien Dollars 
Complete in One Vol. Handsomely Bound 

in Leather. For Sale Everywhere 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 

30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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THE WESTERN, - 


A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1g01. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, 





‘Learn a Language 
by Phonograph yon 


We furnish a $20.00 Edison Phonograph with re- 
cords of the professor’s voice, giving correct accent, 
Recitation by phonograph. Specially written I, C. 8. 
Instruction Papers simplify reading and writing. 
French, German and Spanish courses. Circular 
free. International C errospeniease Schools, 

Box 1202, Scranton, Pa 





Music Learning at Home 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin. 


Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how to learn 
to play any of the above instruments. You need not go toa 
teacher or have a teacher call at your home. Send your name 
and receive our booklet free. Address 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
21 Union Square, New York. 
ETHICS OF 


KAREZZA MARRIAGE 


A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 

Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold 

Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. epaid $1.00, 














Stockham Publishing Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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Price 1%Cente Exch.) AMATEUR THRATRICALS. 


GREAT AM. PUZZLE BOO 
HUMOROUS RECITATIONS. 
= PREMIUM = 
THE TREL SHOW 


4 A CARTLOAD OF FUN. 
Nome Supply Co.. D2T--182 Nassau St. New York 


—— 10 for 60 Centa. 
POSTPAID. 
Catalog of Novelties Free. 











““WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER ” 


FOR AULD ACQUAINTANCE 


A Book of Old Songs, Healths, Toasts, Sentiments, 
and Wise Sayings pertaining to Goodfellowship. 
Printed in two colors on old-fashioned paper. Vet, 75¢. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 154 Fifth Ave., New York 











GLORIA DEO 


A New Hymnal Embracing Several 

Exclusive Features, and Especially De- 

signed to Meet Every Requirement of All 

the Devotional Services of the Church. 

There are 767 numbers including Chants 

and the Complete Psalter. 

Dr. Artuur T. Pierson, the well-known preacher, 
who is himself compiler of a hymnal and authority on 
church music, says: ‘‘ Upon the whole I deem this the 
best collection of Church hymns that I have ever seen. 

he music is at once of high order and singable.”’ 


Svo, Cloth, leather back, flexible binding, 
$1.25. Special Rates in Quantities. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 














DICESTS WANTED. 


For back numbers of Volume 1, for January 6, 1894, 
and indexes for Volumes 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16 an 18, for- 
warded to us at once, we wil pay 20 cents per copy. 


Publishers Tue Lirerary Digest, 30 Lafayette Place. 
New York City... 





Ph.D., President 
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Ohe 
By George W. Cable 


IMustrated by Christy 





The ATLANTIC MONTHLY says :-— 
Of the novel :—“It quickens the 
slack pulses like an episode out of 
Froissart or the nerve-twanging 
notes of one ‘singing of death 
and of honor that cannot die.’” 












Of its author :—“ I know of no one 
fitter to stand in the place next 
Hawthorne’s.”’ 





Distinctly the Fiction Success 
of the Season. 


$1.50 
All Booksellers or CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 


“A Knock at the Door” 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


KNOCK AT THE DOOR” is a picture of an episode in the life of 


two lovers. The two figures are drawn in Mr. Gibson’s most 






CHARLOTTE OLIVER AND NED FERRY 








characteristic style. 

It is specially printed by hand on im- 
ported Japan paper, 11 x 11, and is matted 
ready for framing. 

Each proof is signed personally by Mr. 
Gibson. 





You can secure the signed proof only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to 
Lire for one year. Zhe drawing will not 
It is for the exclusive 
At the ex- 
piration of this offer the plate will be 
destroyed. 


be sold or reprinted. 


ownership of our subscribers. 
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New subscribers will receive for five 
dollars a year’s subscription to Lire and 
the signed proof, which can be secured in 
no other way. 
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THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


Recommends teachers to colleges schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. ©. Pratt, Mgr. 
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COMPANIONS FOR THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS 








About 100 drawings. snap-shots, ete., 
by the Author, 2 caricatures in color 
by Sancha, water-color frontispiece 


by PF. “ry Smith. $1.20 net ; 
postage, 13 cts. 





Four fall-page half-tone drawings by 
Havelka. Handsome Cover Design in 
four colors. $1.20 net; postage, 12 cts. 





Iustrated by de Thulstrup, frontis- 
¢ in colors, Cover Design by Geo. 
harton Edwards. Popular Edition, 
$1.40 net; postage, 19 cts. Edition 


de Luxe, 2 vols., photegravures, $4.00 
net; postage, 31 cents, 


Four full-page drawings by Relyea. 
Special Cover Design, $1.20 net; 
postage, 12 cents. 
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fi Fascinating Trip Through The Latin Quarter of Paris 


QWYoutp you like to explore the innermost haunts of the fascinating Bohemia of Paris, and see 

what the guide-books fail to show you, what you would not ordinarily find on a trip through 
the Quarter yourself, and what most writers have failed to describe? F. Berkeley Smith, the 
author of «« The Real Latin Quarter,’? shows the reader the innermost circles of the Quarter, 
because he has lived for ten years among its students, and during this time has enjoyed the entree of 
the most exclusive circles. 
volume, 


Prominent artists are enthusiastic over the merits of this attractive 
Charles Dana Gibson says: «It is like a trip to Paris.’’ Frederic Remington writes : 
«© You have left nothing undone.’’ Eres: Thompson-Seton says: ‘It is a true picture of the 
Latin Quarter as I know it,’’ and Frederick Diel/man, President of the National Academy of Design, 
writes to the author: «‘ You have made the Latin Quarter very real, and still invested it with 
interest and charm.”’ 


2.3 3:3 


How a Brave Courtier Wooed a Fair Princess in Romanza 


HE story of «* The Princess Cynthia’? and her wooing by the brave knight, Sir Palemedes of 
Arrancourt, is a romantic tale of the Kingdom of Romanza. The reader listens to the sound 
of the silver hunting-horns ringing through the forest of Rowengarth ; he is given a glimpse into the 
life of a sylvan court, and he hears soft words of love and the sharp click of steel blades. 
Those who are fond of a stirring narrative, bright and vivacious, and full of exciting incidents will 
eagerly read this story to its tragic end. <* The scenes are laid in a charming spot,’’ says a recent 
reviewer, ‘‘ where everything dull and prosaic is barred out, and romance and chivalry rule the 
hour.’” Another critic declares that the story has ‘a suggestion of Shakespearean comedy about 
it,’’ and still another remarks that <é it is altogether one of the most pleasing novels of the season, 
far excelling many of the loudly heralded books.’’ 


> 33.3 
One of the Six Greatest English Novels Ever Written 


F you have not read ‘* Tarry Thou Till I Come’’ you have missed one of the great book 
successes of the year, and you have missed still more than this, for you have failed to enjoy one 
of the strongest, most brilliant and dramatic stories ever written. No greater tribute has been ever 
paid to a novel than that which clergymen everywhere are paying this great historical romance. 
They are preaching sermons about it, putting it into the public libraries, forming reading circles to 
study it, and urging their congregations to buy it. Dr. R. Heber Newton writes the publishers, in 
commending its educational value : «*It will help the coming in of the better day, when there 
shall be one flock under one shepherd.’’ A clergyman in Pittsburg writes: ‘«I shall make this 
book the basis of a public discourse to my congregation,’’ while William V. Kelly, D.D., Editor 
of The Methodist Review, declares it ‘a brilliant, great book, produced in superb style.’’ 


3,33 3 
A Remarkable Study of the Soul of. a Beautiful Girl 


NTO the plot of «* King Midas’’ is woven the struggle in the heart of a beautiful girl just enter- 
ing womanhood, who tries to please her friends and to gratify her own love of the beauty and 
luxury that wealth brings, by giving her hand to a millionaire suitor when her heart does not go 
with it. The bold and original culmination of this situation and the author’s intense and poetic 
style have called forth some remarkable criticisms. 
rent of feeling running through the pages. They are touched throughout with the hues of poetry, and 
the noblest ideals of life.’’ Co/. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says that «* it shows power and deep 
feeling.” The Rev. Minot F. Savage declares: ‘*'The opening chapters are to me a perfect 
delight ; the first scene is simply superb, and the heroine is one of the sweetest, truest, and most 
living characters that 1 have met with for many years,’’ and a leading newspaper reviewer gives his 
opinion that ‘¢ it is essentially among the most advanced efforts of modern romantic literature.’’ 


Edwin Markham says that he << finds a fine cur- 
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PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received. that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
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PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





TARIFF HELP FOR CUBA. 


: news that distress and disorder are impending in Cuba, 

and can be averted only by tariff concessions that will al- 
low Cuba to sell her sugar crop in the United States, brings out 
a good many expressions of sympathy in the American press, 
and the sentiment seems to be pretty nearly unanimous that Cu- 
ban sugar ought to be admitted at half the regular tariff rates. 
President Roosevelt terms a reduction of tariff duties on Cuban 
imports a ‘vital need,” and says that we are bound to such a 
And 
General Leonard Wood, the military governor of Cuba, says 1n an 
article in Zhe /ndependent that the failure of the Cuban sugar 
and tobacco industries will bring “ruin and disorder,” and “‘it 
might produce a result which would necessitate another inter- 
vention ; but it would destroy Cuba’s confidence in us as a peo- 
ple and would put us in a very undesirable light before the 
world.” Secretary Root declares that if the sugar industry fails, 


course ‘‘by every consideration of honor and expediency.” 


““we may expect that the fields will again become waste, the 
mills will again be dismantled, the great body of laborers will be 
thrown out of employment, and that poverty and starvation, 
disorder and anarchy will ensue; that the charities and the 
schools which we have been building up will find no money for 
their support and will be discontinued ; that the sanitary precau- 
tions which have made Cuba no longer a dreaded source of pes- 
tilence, but one of the most healthy islands in the world, will of 
necessity be abandoned, and our Atlantic seaboard must again 
suffer from the injury to commerce and the maintenance of quar- 
antines at an annual cost of many millions.” 


These pleas are opposed by the New York Press (Rep.),a paper 
that stoutly resists any infringement on the protective tariff, and 
by some of the papers published in the cane and beet sugar-fields 
of Louisiana and California. The New Orleans Picayune de- 
clares that “should Cuban sugar be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the domestic sugar product, a heavy blow will be 
struck at the sugar industry of the United States,” and it goes on 
to say: 

“If that vast amount of sugar is to be precipitated upon the 
market of the United States, paying little or no duty, it will deal 


a most serious blow to the domestic sugar industry, while it will 
play enormously into the hands of the sugar trust, otherwise 
known as the American Sugar-Refining Company. That pow- 
erful concern will then have absolute control of the sugar market 
of the United States, while now it is restrained to a considerable 
extent by the sugar production of the United States. . . . Lou- 
isiana has lands that could furnish all the sugar required for the 
people of the United States if they were cultivated, and, under 
favorable conditions, in no distant period they will be. But 
everything depends upon the influence the sugar trust will be 
able to exert in Congress.” 


The San Francisco Ca// (Rep.) takes a similar view. It says: 


“To expose a few of our industries to unrestricted Cuban com- 
petition while leaving other industries fully protected would be 
to throw the whole burden of helping Cuba upon the exposed in- 
dustries alone. That would not be fair. If we are morally 
bound to help Cuba, the obligation rests upon the whole people 
and not upon a few industries. The help, therefore, should be 
given in the form of a subsidy, and not in the form of free trade 
for her principal products. 

“The people of the United States have freed the Cubans, and 
now the Cubans should be left to work out t#eir own salvation. 
The plea made in their behalf is invalid, whether made as a busi- 
ness proposition or as a sentimental appeal. Whatever duty we 
owe to Cuba, our first duty is to our own people, and one of the 
cardinal features of the home duty is that of protecting the indus- 
tries upon which our workingmen depend for a livelihood. As 
the President himself has said, ‘that is the prime consideration 
of our entire economic legislation.’ ” 


The New York Press says: 


“If the American people on sentimental grounds think they 
ought to give Cuba $40,000,000 this year or every year, let them 
go down into the pockets of all the American people for the gift, 
and not into the pockets of a few interests selected for proscrip- 
tion and spoliation. If Governor Wood or President Roosevelt 
or anybody else wants Santa Claus to stuff that forty millions 
into Cuba’s Christmas stocking, why in the name of American 
industries and American decency should the forty millions be 
filched from two or three stockings in the fireplaces of American 
homes? Why not from all?” 


Aside from the papers just quoted, however, the vast majority 
of the American press are as unanimously in favor of tariff con- 
cessions to Cuba, as they were in favor of free trade with Porto 
Rico when that matter was up in the last Congress. The sugar 
fields of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the United States produce only 
a quarter of the sugar that this country consumes, and the pa- 
pers think that the entire Cuban crop would not greatly affect 
the sale of our home-grown sugars. Even if it should, thinks the 
New York Journal of Commerce, ‘a duty so plain and so press- 
ing is not to be evaded by any considerations touching the profits 
of the beet-sugar industry of the Northwest, the interests of the 
Louisiana cane-growers, or the privileges enjoyed by the sugar- 
planters of Hawaii. If these are to be adversely affected by cut- 
ting in two a protective duty of 1oo per cent., they can not be 
said to be worth the cost of preserving.” 


Sefior Gonzales de Queseda, special commissioner of Cuba to 
this country, says in a newspaper interview : 

“Cuba needs help, needs it at once, now, to-day. The re- 
moval of even half the present duty on sugar would place her 


on a firm base; the removal of the duty would be—well, a boon, 
a godsend. 


“The present crop of sugar will be ground, yes, but what will 
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happen in the spring when it is time to plant sugar? Where will 
planters get money for that? You see what a crisis impends. 
The planter is at the end of his resources now; that is, he can 
have his present crop ground, but unless something is done for 
him, for Cuba, he has no hope for another crop. 

“Now turn to this view of the case. On a plantation there are, 
say, a thousand employees. That means that fully 5,000 per- 
sons are dependent upon the plantation for their living. Stop 
work on the plantation—and whence will come the food for those 
5,000? 

“Are the men going to starve if there is any possible way in 
which to obtain food? There are communities of thousands in 
Cuba in which there are no police officers, and not a chicken or a 
cow is stolen from one year’s end to another. Will this condi- 
tion continue if you throw the people out of employment? No, 
both the cow and the chicken would goin a moment. And there 
you have brigandage. President Roosevelt knows how much 
trouble a thousand or five hundred men can make in a province 
if they set out stealing.” 


The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) says: 


“Cuban purchases from the United States are decreasing, 
while Cuban purchases from Europe, especially from Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, are increasing. That is the salient and sig- 
nificant feature of the situation. In 1899 we sold to Cuba $36,- 























A POLITE CROWD. 
EACH TO THE OTHER: “You first, my dear friend, vou first!” 
—The Minneapolis Journat. 


773,657 worth of goods, and in 1900 only $32, 197,019 worth, a loss 
of $4,576,638 in one year. This year the loss will probably be 
still greater. In the eight months ending with February, 1900, 
our sales to Cuba amounted to $24,415,649, and in the eight 
months ending with February, 1901, they amounted to only 
$19,050,457, a loss of $5,365,192 in two-thirds of a year, or at the 
rate of $8,047,788 ina year. At the same time the British and 
German sales to Cuba increased from $11,855,915 to $13, 446, 104, 
a gain of $1,590, 189 in eight months, or at the rate of $2,385,283 
ina year. In 1900 the sales of those two countries to Cuba were 
three times as great as they were in 1895. 

“That is the condition, as well as the theory, which confronts 
us in Cuba. It would seem to be high time for the farmers, man- 
ufacturers, and merchants of the United States to determine 
what they are going to do about it. There seems to be only one 
thing to do that will be consistent with both honor and interest. 
That is to make such a reciprocal arrangement with Cuba as will 
assure to us the major portion of her trade. Such an arrange- 
ment was made in 1890, under the direction of Harrison, McKin- 
ley, and Blaine, with the result that our sales to Cuba were dou- 
bled in two years. Republicans should not be afraid to restore 
the provisions of the McKinley bill. Americans should not re- 
fuse to free and independent Cuba that which they granted toa 
colony of Spain.” 
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MUST SANTA CLAUS BE ABOLISHED? 


= severer morals of our day menace even the supremacy of 

Santa Claus, and the question is being seriously debated 
whether parents are justified in deceiving their children by ma- 
king them believe that the Christmas legend is a true story. 
The Sunday-School Times (Philadelphia) : 


Says 


“A child’s imagination is far more active than an older per- 
son’s. Anda child, even a very young child, knows the differ- 
ence between fact and fancy, between dead literalism and the 
use of the imagination. It is therefore true that a child ought to 
be indulged in the proper exercise of his imagination or fancy in 
connection with Christmas and its enjoyments. But it is also 
true that a child, even a very young child, knows the difference 
between fancy and falsity, between ‘making believe,’ or pretend- 
ing, and telling what is wholly untrue; and therefore it is not 
proper to overstep the line between fancy and falsity in dealing 
with a child, so that the child shall have his confidence shaken 
in the one whom he ought to trust absolutely. ...... 

“Christmas is the day observed in commemoration of the hu- 
man birth of our Lord and Savior. It is fittingly observed by 
the giving of gifts, as Jesus was the Gift of gifts. The watching 
for gifts, at this season, and the wondering what they may be, 
meets the pleasant imaginings of the children. The securing 
and trimming of a Christmas tree, and keeping the sight of it 
from the children until Christmas Day, or the hanging and filling 
of the stockings of various members of the family after night 
has shut in on Christmas Eve, gives added play to the imagina- 
tion of the little folks. Even the introduction of St. Nicholas, or 
Santa Claus, as a message-bearer and a gift-bringer, with words 
of ‘make-believe’ like those concerning ‘Jack Frost’ on the win- 
dow-pane, may be accepted, without harm to any, if all be prop- 
erly said by parents and understood by children. 

“But if the children be previously told as a reality that St. 
Nicholas, or Santa Claus, comes in his sleigh, drawn by reindeer 
to the house-top, and then comes down the chimney to give his 
gifts, or fill the stockings, that is a falsehood, as distinct from a 
fancy as to an imaginary personality, and there is harm, and 
only harm, in the deception.” 


The Chicago 77z6une thinks that Santa’s gray hairs, if noth- 
ing else, should protect his august personality from the hands of 


the vandals. “He has lived to see automobiles preferred to rein- 


“ee 


deer as a means of locomotion,” it continues, ‘‘and to have his 
travels through chimneys marred by the odors from gas logs, yet 
he has persisted in his benevolent habits in spite of these draw- 
backs, and it seems a pity to add anything more to his pack of 
miseries.” ‘The Louisville Pos? pretends to stand aghast at any 
proposal to limit Santa Claus’s dominion. It says: 
‘““No child was ever the worse for Santa Claus. 
gets kindness; generosity begets generosity. Deceit finds no 
door here. As well speak of the injury done by A2sop’s fables 
or the Arabian Nights. If Santa Claus is to be abolished, then 
abolish Robinson Crusoe and Alice in Wonderland and Lamb's 


Kindness be- 


. Tales from Shakespeare, and King Arthur, and all the legendary 


tales of loyalty and love, truth and valor....... 

“What, close the chimney toSanta Claus? What, refuse under 
orders to the police to permit the reindeer to use the roofs of our 
houses as their eternal thoroughfare? No stockings by the fireside ! 
No watching for the first light of a Christmas morning! Nofond 
delusions as to gift andgiver! Notree made bright with stars of 
silver and lighted candles! No hushed awe at the sound of dis- 
tant bells drawing nearer! No breathless watching of door or 
chimney! No stranger, yet friend, clothed in the furs of the 
north, his beard white with the snows of many Christmases, but 
his eyes bright with love eternal! None of these! No whisper 
from the young, ‘I am glad you came!’ No waiting for the 
dawn of truth dispensing truth’s twilight! These are among 
the dearest memories of those who dare remember. ‘These are 
the soberest, sweetest, truest influences that mold life and char- 
acter, under whose teachings truths ‘ wake to perish never.’” 


MR. CARNEGIE’s Christmas lasts all the year round.—7he New York 
World. 

CuBa’s letter to Santa Claus is a long one. Also, Cuba’s stockings will 
be found over the fireplace Christmas, New Year’s, Fourth of July, Sun- 
days, holidays, and St. Patrick’s day in the morning.— 7he Chicago News. 
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CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS OF AN ANTI- 
IMPERIALIST. ‘ 


R. ERNEST H. CROSBY thinks that the angels who 
sang “ Peace on earth, good-will toward men” nearly two 
thousand years ago made a “bad break,” and that it is no won- 
der they have “never shown their faces since.” For, he ob- 
serves, ‘Christianity . . . has been one long record of war and 
strife, and to-day there are more soldiers under arms than ever 
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ANOTHER STOCKING TO FILL. 
The Minneapolis Times. 
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“T hear there are some kids in the White 


House this year.” 


THE rgor SANTA CLAUS: “ What do I care whether the snow stays or 
not?” —The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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before, and far, far more in ‘Christian’ countries than in those 
that know not Christianity.” Mr. Crosby is not only an anti- 
imperialist, but a non-resistant of the radical Tolstoy kind, who 
fails to find any grounds of reconciliation between Christ and 
Mars. Speaking further (in Zhe Pilgrim, December) of the 
angels’ song, he says: 


“And yet it was a beautiful dream, that dream of peace and 
good-will. Men have always been dreaming it and always fail- 
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SAKES ALIVE ! 
— The Minneapolis Tribune, 
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—Harper’s Weekly. 
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ENGLAND 


IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ONE. 
— The St. Louis Republic. 





A FEW CHRISTMAS CARTOONS. 
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ing to realize it. The Bible is one long series of such dreams, 
from the dream of Eden, the perfect country, at the beginning, 
to the dream of the New Jerusalem, the perfect city, at the end. 
The ancient Hebrews, forced to make bricks in captivity by the 
Egpytians, dreamed of a Promised Land, flowing with milk and 
honey, where there should be plenty for all, and where each man 
should enjoy the fruit of his labor. When finally under Moses 
they struck against their tyrannical employers and their great 
strike resulted in victory, they followed this dream across the 
desert, and that great law-giver tried his best to make it a real- 
ity. and the great Sabbath idea which he wove into his legisla- 
tion had this objectin view. In Egypt, the Hebrews had worked 
seven days in the week, as workmen still do in the Delta. The 
fourth commandment was a labor statute, establishing a six-day 
week, just as we pass laws fixing an eight-hour day. In Illinois 
they have declared an eight-hour factory law for women uncon- 
stitutional, because it takes away their inalienable right to work 
twenty-four hours a day. On that principle they would have to 
declare the fourth commandment unconstitutional, too,” 


Now, the writer goes on to say, the Sabbath has become “a 
day of imprisonment and restraint,” with no suggestion of justice 
to the laborer. ‘The Mosaic jubilee was an extension of the Sab- 
bath idea, yet when Queen Victoria wanted a jubilee she could 
think of no better way to celebrate than by marching troops 
through the streets of London all day long! Nevertheless the 
dreamers, including Christ, have continued to dream of a king- 
dom of heaven that is to come upon earth. 
ues : 


Mr. Crosby contin- 


“And the Christmas festival has kept more of the original fla- 
vor of that gospel than any other institution of the church. It 
inspires still a genuine feeling of good-will toward men. ‘The 
gifts to children and to friends, the good dinners in asylums and 
prisons, the gay Christmas-trees and lighted candles, are all 
symbols of a happier state of society of which we ought to go on 
dreaming until it is established on earth as it is in heaven, for 
what is heaven but the ideal toward which we should be strug. 
gling? Yes, dreaming is the duty, perhaps the most important 
duty of man. The man who dreams right, points the way that 
the world will travel. If we ever lose that vision of justice and 
fellowship which has ever shown itself to the greatest poets and 
prophets and lovers of their kind, we shall become as the beasts 
of the field and cease to stand for humanity.” 


PRINCELY GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 


“T° WO gifts that, as the New York 7rzbune says, “must excite 

wonder and admiration even among the American people,” 
were made last week by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford and Andrew 
Carnegie. Mrs. Stanford’s gift of $30,000,000 to the Leland 
Stanford University in California is said to be the largest gift on 
record to the cause of education, and, as the New York Evening 
Post says, it makes that university “the richest institution of 
learning in the United States, and probably in the world.” It 
excites less comment than the smaller Carnegie gift, however, 
because the $30,000,000 has long been intended for the Stanford 
University, and because Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,000 
founds a new and unique institution. The Chicago /7rzdune, 
which keeps a record of great gifts to education, says that ‘‘dur- 
ing the present year 149 institutions of learning have been giv- 
en sums ranging from $5,000 to millions,” and that “the total to 
date foots up to $81,415,220!” This makes the year Igor “the 
record-breaker” in this regard, it says, and it asks what other 
country on earth can equal it. 

“The University of the United States.” which Mr. Carnegie 
desires to found at Washington, is not to compete with other col- 
leges and universities, but is to be a post-graduate institution, 
where men who have already completed the courses that other 
colleges have to offer can come to pursue original investigation. 
Says the Boston 7ranscript: 


“There are at Washington splendid educational resources, and 
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the means of extending them; but they are unclassified, unsort- 
ed, and unsystematized. To search for knowledge there is like 
trying to find pearls in a junkshop. It may be there, but it is 
not accessible. With about $8,000,000 annually available for 
the promotion of scientific research, there is evidently an uneco- 
nomical employmentof the money. It isnot wasted. Doubtless 
the best use possible, under present conditions, is made of it. 
But the conditions are haphazard and clumsy. ‘The situation 
may be likened to a splendid industrial plant all ready for the 
wheels to be set running, but standing silent and motionless for 
lack of power. Mr. Carnegie now comes forward and proposes 
to furnish the power.” 


Whether the “power” thus furnished is sufficient, however, is 
questioned by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, who says: 


“While $10,000,000 is a very large sum of money, yet those 
who are acquainted with the great educational institutions of this 
country do not regard it as sufficient to establish such an institu- 
tion on a basis that will give it a world-wide standing. It has 
been said that this sum of money is equal to the endowment of 
Harvard University, for instance. While that is true, yet Har- 
vard, it is said, in its buildings and grounds, has property worth 
probably $20,000,000. In addition to that, Harvard University 
has about four thousand students, and each of these students is 
worth $150 a year to the university. This gives an enormous 
income, so it is probable that the $10,000,000 offered by Mr. Car- 
negie for this purpose would have to be supplemented in order to 
make the great university to be founded by him adequate to the 
educational facilities that would be expected from it. But this 
fact is not regarded as of great consequence by those who are 
friendly to the suggestion, as there is a firm feeling that the re- 
mainder of the assistance the university may need will be readily 
forthcoming in the course of time.” 


The Philadelphia ress comments on the Carnegie gift as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Carnegie has accomplished the difficult task in the crowd- 
ed field of education of duplicating nothing. 
want. He has met it. Nothing like his proposed foundation 
exists anywhere. Itisneededeverywhere. Popular institutions 
and free competition have produced it. Once more freedom and 
a free chance are justified of their children. 

“A new university the country does not need, tho more than 
one old one needs more money. A mere university at Washing- 
ton would be a dubious advantage to education. For the Fed- 
eral Government to found it would be most unwise. 

“A research university the country needs. It is needed above 
all else in the field of education. Clark University promised to 
do much ; but its endowment is inadequate, and other conditions, 
into which it is needless to enter, impose a narrowing environ- 
ment. For its first fifteen years Johns Hopkins was primarily 
for research. Itdid much. None everdid more. But as its en- 
dowment diminished through the wreck of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and the claims of its undergraduate department grew, 
its resources for research were cut at both ends. 

“To the measure of its resources, each of our large universi- 
ties does something for pure research—Harvard probably most 
of all. Columbia in this field ranks close. Chicago is. steadily 
productive. Research depends almost altogether on sheer 
ability. No university can stand far to the front in this field 
without conspicuous figures in its faculty who outclass the men 
in their calling. Research by dull men is but a dull thing. 

“Able men a research university can secure. Men in it will 
not be dried up by teaching. ‘They will be free from the ex- ; 
hausting pressure of classroom work. ‘Their time will be enough ' 
at command for long, far-reaching plans. A stimulating atmos- 
phere of fresh discovery will pervade such an institution. The 
pick of the land, not to say the world, can be secured for such a 
university as Mr. Carnegie proposes to found. 

“Research is not much in the public mind. It is little en- 
dowed. But there is no science to-day in which there are not a 
group of problems waiting for the long, patient work of men with 
nothing to do but interrogate nature. If the government of the 


He has found a 


new institution is properly guarded, if it is placed in the hands 
of men guiding other universities, the new research university 
will cap and crown our whole system of education with one 
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supreme, beneficent, well-ordered place, where knowledge is 
sought solely for its own sake, independent of all other consider- 
ations. Such a university will raise the level of the intellectual 
life of the nation and carry one step farther the vital organiza- 
tion of its resources. Elsewhere men will study, teach, and 
learn. In Carnegie University men will discover and the worid 
will learn.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEW SHIPPING 
SUBSIDY BILL. 


HOSE who remember the resolute fight that the majority 
of the newspapers, Republican and Democratic, made 
against the Frye-Hanna-Payne shipping subsidy bill in the last 
Congress will be interested to know that the new bill, introduced 
into the Senate on the gth by Senator Frye, is meeting with a 
very cool reception. It is admitted by its enemies that the pres- 
ent bill is better than the last one, but such financial journals as 
the New York Journal of Commerce and Evening Post, and 
such Republican papers as the New York Press, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the Chicago /nter Ocean, and the Chicago 7r7bune, 
and practically all the Independent and Democratic press, score 
the measure mercilessly. 

Among the improvements in the new measure are counted the 
absence of the provision requiring the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury 
to sign twenty-year contracts to pay the subsidies to the ship- 
owners ; the new uniform scale granting the same subsidy rate to 
all vessels, fast or slow; the provision that a large fraction of 
the crew of a vessel receiving subsidy shall be Americans; and 
the requirement that each vessel subsidized shall carry one boy 
for each 1,000 tons gross register, to be trained in seamanship or 
engineering. A change that is considered to be for the worse is 
the omission of the proviso contained in the last biil that not 
more than $9,000,000 should be paid for subsidies in any one 
year. In the present bill no limit is placed. Other changes in 
the new bill are an increased rate for carrying the mails, graded 
according to tonnage and speed; an extra subsidy during the 
next five years for new vessels, and an annual bounty of $2 a ton 
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for deep-sea fishing-vessels, and of $1 a month for American 
citizens when engaged in deep-sea fishing. 

The Baltimore Sum# (Ind.) terms the measure an “unjustifia- 
ble grab,” and the Detroit /vee Press (Ind. Dem.) calls it “a 
brazen attempt to loot The Baltimore 
American (Ind.) remarks: “‘Congress has not seen fit to offer 
the farmer a bounty of fifty cents a bushel on his corn, nor has it 


the Government.” 


deemed it necessary to offer to the wage-earner a ten-per-cent. 
increase of his daily wages. ‘This would be positively horrifying 
to the majority of Congressmen, and yet in principle it is the . 
same as giving away the money of the people to a trust for build- 
ing ships.” “If we can not build and sail ships in competition 
with the foreigner except at a loss,” observes the Detroit /owr- 
nal (Rep.), “the fact of loss is not changed by forcing the gen- 
eral taxpayer to make up the difference between the cost of run- 
ning a foreign-built ship and one built and manned at home” ; 
and the Chicago 7rzdune (Rep.), commenting on the same point, 
says that “the proposition to coax Americans by subsidy grants 
to engage in a losing business does not commend itself to sensi- 
ble business-men, who do not like to see capital sunk in unprofit- 
able enterprises.” The Louisville Courter-Journa/ (Dem.) says: 


“The American shipyards are full of work and can not take 
contracts for immediate delivery. ‘Theownersof American ships 
are prosperous. There is no scarcity of ships in the foreign 
trade, but, on the contrary, more ships than cargoes. Freight 
rates are extremely low, grain being carried across the Atlantic 
as low as a penny a bushel. The interest of exporters does not 
demand the passage of this bill. Its object is simply to pay cer- 
tain people who are doing a remunerative business higher profits. 
There is no reason why one particular branch of business should 
be singled out for this sort of favoritism.” 


Turning to the arguments in favor of the bill, the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph (Ind.) says: 


“There is no argument or sophistry of the enemies of a ship 
subsidy bill that can make it plain why this Government should 
longer submit to the singular anomaly of being a great leader in 
the commercial and industrial world, and yet suffer only a trifling 
and insignificant portion of its great commerce to be carried in 
ships of American build and ownership. Senator Frye’s meas- 
ure is a hopeful indication that Congress will seriously address 
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WAITING FOR THE MINISTER. 
—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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itself to the task of remedying this great national error during 
the present session.” 

The Salt Lake 77zbune (Ind. Rep.) says: 

We hope to see Senator Frye’s bill passed; if not as he in- 
troduced it, then in amended form. All other branches of 
American industry are at their greatest activity and profit. 
They were put in that condition by the tariff. Without protec- 
tion, our industries would be as dead as is American shipping. 
The time has come to endow that with new life, and to exemplity 
again to the world that the American principle, so much derided 
and scorned in Europe (but followed as to ships and in many 
other lines), is sufficient to revive and make strong American 
shipping, even as it has overshadowed the world with American 
manufactures.” 


AN ISLAND FOR THE ANARCHISTS. 


MONG the various suggestions made in Congress for rid- 
ding the country of Anarchists, none has attracted so 
much attention as Senator Hoar’s proposal that they be banished 
to some far-away isle of the sea, where they can be allowed to 
work out their ideas without harming anybody else. Anarchist 
gatherings in Chicago and New York, in the last two or three 
weeks, in which the name of Czolgosz has been cheered, have 
added to the feeling that some repressive measures should be 
taken; but there does not seem to be any general agreement 
upon aremedy. The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat thinks that 
Senator Hoar’s plan “will enlist the approval not only of the 
American people, but of all peoples whose governments have 
been assailed by the red hand of Anarchy,” and adds that it dem- 
onstrates once more that he is “in intellectual insight and in 
moral height, equaled by few members of the higher branch of 
the national legislature.” On the other hand, the New York 
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7imes calls it a ‘wild proposition” that is “utterly out of har- 
mony with all civilized and modern ideas.” 

The scheme is indorsed by a number of conservative and influ- 
ential journals. The Chicago Evening Post says: “This is cer- 
tainly an interesting and original suggestion, and if this free and 
popular Government should, after full discussion, decide to 
adopt it, there is little doubt that Germany, France and other— 
far less advanced—countries would gladly cooperate.” ‘The 
experiment is well worth the trial,” declares the Chicago /our- 
na/, ‘‘and we most sincerely hope that Senator Hoar will reduce 
his suggestion to the form of a bill that Congress can pass.” The 
Kansas City /ourna/ paints in vivid colors its idea of what 


would happen on Anarchy island. It says: 


“As a matter of fact, an Anarchist community, conducted upon 
Anarchist principles, would be a diminutive hell. Might and 
greed would rule supreme. ‘There would be no protection of life 
or property and no respect for any human rights. Murder, rape, 
plundering, and every species of outrage would make short work 
of the settlement—if the wretched group of castaways should 
ever attain to the dignity of a settlement. There would be no 
industry, no production, no means of sustaining livelihood, for 
who would be at the trouble of laboring when there was no secur- 
ity for the results of labor? Starvation would speedily claim as 
victims the few who succeeded in resisting the encroachments of 
their desperate fellows. The Anarchists know all this. They 
would regard as appalling any effort to take them away from the 
protection of laws and government they hate. They don’t want 
to be deported. They don’t want to be segregated upon any 
island or anywhere else. Already in New York they are search- 
ing for legal obstacles to save them from the operation of the leg- 
islation proposed in Congress. 

“What the Anarchists desire is the privilege of remaining un- 
der a civilized government with full license to assault its rulers 
and its institutions. Illogical as such a demand is, that is what 
they insist on and what they will strenuously contend for. But 

the American people have tolerated that con- 





dition of things as long as they are going -to. 
The evil is going to be remedied, and it is go- 
ing to be remedied speedily. Congress may 
or may not adopt Senator Hoar’s plan, but it 
will handle Anarchy with a strong hand. The 
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** ANARCHY ISLE,’’ SUGGESTED BY SENATOR HOAR. 


—The Chicago Record-Herald. 


disciples of Most and Goldman have assassi- 
nated one President too many.” 


Many papers agree with the New York 
Times, quoted above, that Senator Hoar’s 
The New York £ve- 
ning Post declares that “it is hard to discuss 
* and the Springfield 
““Mr. Hoar’s Anarchy 
island would teach no new lesson—not even 
Whether 


scheme is ridiculous. 


ENGLISH 


ECTION the matter seriously,’ 


Republican observes: 


to the Anarchist of any intelligence. 





ey =} it could serve any other useful purpose is 
decidedly doubtful. At least as effective in 
restraining violent Anarchy, and no more op- 

=| pressive, would be a home prison, and to this 

h ERMANT conclusion the discussion of the matter will 
uy - ==] finally circle around.” Other papers wonder 
NY =, = how the officers will tell an Anarchist when 
=} they see one. “Anarchy of certain sorts,” 
BADEN remarks the Chicago Record-Herald, “boasts 


that it is mild and gentle and that it would 
not harm a fly, much less a human being. 
Anarchy as a general term is too indefinite to 
And the New 
“If there were any physical 


serve for a criminal definition.” 
York Sum says: 
mark by which the Anarchist and the potential 
assassin or incendiary could be identified, the 
idea of a distant penal colony might be a prom- 
ising one. As it is, the proper subject for de- 
portation could be identified in most cases 
only by his own confession, or by a process 
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based on information and belief. How many would confess? 
How far would it do to depend upon information and belief?” 
“Indeed, in the whole controversy on the subject, in and out of 
Congress,” declares the Detroit News, “there has not been more 
than one suggestion of the slightest preventive value, and that 
is that we take better care of our Presidents when they go 
abroad. ‘his is a matter for the Presidents themselves to look 
after, rather than the legislative branch. So long as they con- 
tinue to indulge in the absurd and vulgar hand-shaking levees, 
the assassins will be afforded every possible opportunity to kill 
them.” 


THE VERDICT IN THE SCHLEY CASE. 
APPILY for both sides in the Schley controversy, each is 
still able to claim a partial victory in the verdict rendered 
last week by the court of inquiry. The Schley partizans profess 
to believe that Admiral Dewey’s opinion far outweighs that of 
his two colleagues, while the anti-Schley papers claim that the 
majority opinion should be conclusive. No one appears to have 
changed his opinion as a result of the verdict, and altho a con- 
gressional inquiry is now bruited, it is not claimed that even the 
result of such an investigation would be accepted. ‘No further 
‘inquiry’ or ‘ investigation,’” declares the New York Hera/d, 
“can effect any change in public opinion or accomplish any other 
object than to furnish material for sarcastic comment from un- 
friendly foreign critics.” The New York 7zmes says that the 
controversy “never can be settled,” and it thinks that “it would 
be most unfortunate if, by an ill-judged attempt to settle it, Con- 
gress should order a further investigation, which could only re- 
sult in magnifying the scandal.” ‘We do not believe,” says the 
Boston //eradd, ‘that any good result, either for Admiral Schley 
or for the navy of our country, can be obtained by appealing to 
any other tribunal.” Many of the pro-Schley papers, however, 
are demanding that Congress take up the matter, and more may 
be heard about this phase of the question later. 

The newspaper opinion of the court’s findings (which are given 
at the end of this article) reflect their views of the entire contro- 
versy, and afford little that is new. The New York Lvening 
Post thinks that the points on which Admiral Dewey dissents 
from his colleagues are “entirely minor,” and the Philadelphia 
Press says that “very nearly all of the criticism of the admiral’s 
conduct in the Santiago campaign is justified by the verdict of 
the court.” The New York Suz, the most bitter of Admiral 
Schley’s critics, says: 

“Wiping out every part of the court’s judgment which is tra- 
versed by Dewey’s memorandum of his individual views, there 
remains the most crushing verdict ever rendered against a high 
naval officer of the United States; and it is pronounced by the 
court to which he himself appealed, a court made up of his broth- 
er officers in the service, the highest and fairest tribunal to which 
he could possibly appeal. 

“We have only these remarks to make at present concerning 
the verdict rendered unanimously by the court: 

“It fixes Schley’s place in history. No further agitation of the 
case by his foolish friends can change it. 

“It would drive him disgraced from the service, but for the 
merciful interposition of time and the lenity that was rightly or 
wrongly inspired by the ultimate success of Sampson’s blockade 
of Santiago. 

“It removes the stain that rested on the honor of the American 
navy so long as his conduct in the matter of the Hodgson corre- 
spondence went judicially unrebuked. 

“Under other circumstances—that is to say, but for the ama- 
zing fortune which averted the disastrous consequences directly 
invited by his lapses from duty, his disobedience of orders, and 
his general inefficiency in a crisis of war—this same verdict 
would have marked him for the severest penalty that martial 
justice can inflict.” 

On the other side, the Columbia S/ate remarks that “it will 
never be possible to induce the Schley partizans to accept the 
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deliverance of two virtually unknown naval officers when Schley 
is vindicated by the declaration of Admiral George Dewey, the 
most famous naval officer living.” The Philadelphia Ledger, 
too, thinks that Admiral Dewey’s opinion “will doubtless be 
regarded as conclusive by the great majority of Americans,” and 
the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat regards his findings as “ perfectly 
obvious.” The latter paper adds: “The glory of the victory be- 
longs to Schley, who was present, and who was the ranking offi- 
cer, and not to Sampson, who was miles away at the time, and 
who did not reach the scene until the battle was over. This has 
been a nasty controversy, on account of the passion and vindic- 
tiveness with which it has been discussed by a few newspapers 
on each side, but Dewey's view is the one which will always be 
held by the bulk of the American people.” Says the New York 
Journal: “The attempt to cheat a brave and honorable and sin- 
gularly generous officer of his honest fame, won gloriously, has 
failed, conspicuously and miserably. Admiral Schley is vindi- 
cated and his traducers are put to shame before the world.” 
Some of the comments, like the one quoted above from the 
New York Sum, show a good deal of feeling. A similar one on 
the Schley side is found in the Philadelphia 7zmes, which says: 


“The naval bureau clique has had its petty vengeance. Its 
three long years of open conspiracy, of low cunning, of contemp- 
tible scheming, and of brazen lying have ended in victory for it- 
self and a verdict against the object of its vindictive hatred. 

‘** Admiral Schley has been censured and humiliated. But with 
him must suffer two members of the court of inquiry, who are 
thus reduced from popular heroes to the level of political puppets, 
and the country shamed in the eyes of the nations. Never have 
justice and honor suffered greater outrage than this. Never 
have political intrigue and the prostitution to base ends of author- 
ity and power won a greater victory. The naval bureau clique 
may well gloat over its triumph. It has accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible. It has robbed a brave man of his laurels; it 
has smirched a life story which was above reproach ; it has com- 
pelled two men of clean record and fair name to forget honor and 
integrity and justice and to remember only the political power of 
the men who bade them act, and it has written into American 
history a page which will dim the glory of the greatest victory 
ever won upon the sea. It has sent to the world this message: 
That an American officer may be a gentleman and a brave man 
and a successful one, but he must bow the knee to the clique at 
Washington or he must bow his head to official disgrace. It has 
left to the American generations to come this lesson: ‘That cour- 
age and henor and achievement under the flag count for nothing 
without political influence. It has taught the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States that it is folly for them to offer their lives as 
sacrifices for their country unless they have friends at court. 
And it has shown the American people, whom it has defied, the 
utter rottenness of conditions at the national capital.” 


The conclusions of the court’s verdict, signed by Admiral 
Dewey as president, and by Judge Advocate Lemley, are as fol- 
lows (Admiral Dewey is considered as concurring in‘all the 
points except those in which he expressly dissents in his individ- 
ual minority report) : 


“Commodore Schley, in command of the flying squadron, 
should have proceeded with utmost despatch off Cienfuegos and 
should have maintained a close blockade of that port. 

“He should have endeavored, on May 23, at Cienfuegos, to ob- 
tain information regarding the Spanish squadron by communica- 
ting with the insurgents at the place designated in the memoran- 
dum delivered to him at 8:15 a.m. of that date. 

“He should have proceeded from Cienfuegos to Santiago de 
Cuba with all despatch, and should have disposed his vessels with 
a view of intercepting the enemy in any attempt to pass the fly- 
ing squadron. 

“He should not have delayed the squadron for the Zag/e. 

“He should not have made the retrograde turn westward with 
his squadron. 

“He should have promptly obeyed the Navy Department’s 
order of May 25. 

“He should have endeavored to capture or destroy the Spanish 
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vessels at anchor near the entrance of Santiago Harbor on May 
29 and 30. 

“He did not do his utmost with the force under his command 
to capture or destroy the Co/onm and other vessels of the enemy 
which he attacked on May 31. 

“By commencing the engagement of July 3 with the port bat- 
tery and turning the Brook/yn around with port helm, Commo- 
dore Schley caused her to lose distance and position with the 
Spanish vessels, especially with the Vzzcaya and Co/on. 

“The turn of the Brook/yn to starboard was made to avoid get- 
ting her into dangerous proximity to the Spanish vessels. The 
turn was made toward the 7z¢.xas, and caused that vessel to stop 
and to back her engines to avoid possible collision. 

“Admiral Schley did injustice to Lieutenant-Commander A. 
C, Hodgson in publishing only a portion of the correspondence 
which passed between them. 

“Commodore Schley’s conduct in connection with the events of 
the Santiago campaign prior to June 1, 1898, was characterized 
by vacillation, dilatoriness, and lack of enterprise. 

“His official reports regarding the coal supply and the coaling 
facilities of the flying squadron were inaccurate and misleading. 

“His conduct during the battle of July 3 was self-possessed, 
and he encouraged, in his own person, his subordinate officers 
and men to fight courageously.” 

Admiral Dewey’s dissenting opinion is as follows: 

“In the opinion of the undersigned, the passage from Key 
West to Cienfuegos was made by the flying squadron with all 
possible despatch, Commodore Schley having in view the impor- 
tance of arriving off Cienfuegos with as much coal as possible in 
the ships’ bunkers. 

“The blockade of Cienfuegos was effective. 

“Commodore Schley, in permitting the steamer 4 dz/a to enter 
the port of Cienfuegos, expected to obtain information concern- 
ing the Spanish squadron from her when she came out. 

“The passage from Cienfuegos to a point about twenty-two 
miles south of Santiago was made with as much despatch as was 
possible while keeping the squadron a unit. 

“The blockade of Santiago was effective. 

“Commodore Schley was the senior officer of our squadron off 
Santiago when the Spanish squadron attempted to escape on the 
morning of July 3, 1898. He was in absolute command, and is 
entitled to the credit due to such commanding officer for the glo- 
rious victory which resulted in the total destruction of the Spanish 
ships.” 


The court recommends that, in view of the time that has 
elapsed since the Santiago campaign, “no further proceedings 
be had in the premises.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


It might expedite matters considerably if the various powers made ita 
practise to keep their cruisers in the Dardanelles all the time, the Sultan 
being simply invited to observe their presence every time a bill falls due. 
—The Chicago News. 














MAKOONED—AND NOT A BEER SALOON IN SIGHT. 
—TZhe New York Tribune. 
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Nosopy has intimated that Queen Wilhelmina’s cooking is in any way to 
blame.— 7he Chicago News. 

Don’T worry. There have been fifty-six other Congresses, and the coun- 
try still lives.— Zhe Stoux City Journal. 

IN fighting the Yankee shoe the old-world conservative seems to have put 
his foot in it.— 7he Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

THE Charleston Exposition has opened. 
or “Deficit” ?—7he Chicago Evening Fost. 


Shall we say at its close, “Fecit” 


A CouRT of inquiry to investigate the court of inquiry now looms upasa 
horrible possibility of the future.—7he Chicago News. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA and Prince Henry are not the only ones who are out. 
There are Prince Henry’s creditors.— 7he Sioux City Journal. 


WHEN a workingman has a job, the presumption is that he is an honest 
man. When a politician has one, the presumption is the other way.—7%he 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


EVIDENTLY TROUBLE.—France to Turkey to no monchaku wa, Turkey 
ga France no yokyu wo ireta no de jiken ga buji ni osamatta.—/afan and 
America, New York. 


HALL CAINE has joined the church, and his publishers announce a large 
increase in the sales of his books. Other authors should take notice.— 7he 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

THE Supreme Court decision will not surprise Aguinaldo, who has had a 
distinct suspicion that the Philippines belonged to America ever since he 
met General Funston.—7he Chicago News. 


INTERVIEWING Roosevelt is like trying to engage the attention of a pass- 
ing lightning-express train. The interviewer opens his mouth, there is a 
whiz, and he is standing alone.—7he New York World. 


A COLORED minister has applied to Congress for a reward for saving 
Baltimore during the Civil War. Asa proof of his power he might be in- 
vited to save it again.— 7%e St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


PRESIDENT CASTRO warns Germany that “if she attempts to approach 
Caracas her troops will be exterminated.” After this Germany can not 
expect any sympathy if she getsinto trouble.—7ke Boston Transcript. 


“TELL me not,” the Sultan murmured, 
“That these biils are all a dream, 
That the tidy sums presented 

Are less awful than they seem. 


“Life is real and life is earnest 
To a family man like me 
With three hundred wives a-begging 
Money for the Christmas tree.”"—7he Chicago News. 


TIME LIMIT CALLED.—For the benefit of a number of people who are bur- 
dening the mails with hilarious things about the Christmas season, we beg 
to mention the following themes, which are now barred by the statute of 
limitations : 

“Thankful that I am not the turkey.” 

“Got nothing in my stocking until I put it on.” 

“Poems about the soldier boy so far away, who weeps over his hardtack 
and sees visions of the folks at home.” (Like as not he has foraged a better 
dinner than he ever got at home, and has won all the money in his mess at 
poker.) 

“Anything and everything about calling the doctor on the day after 
Christmas.” (This joke has appeared regularly since 1774, and should have 
been superannuated fifty years ago ) 

“Boarding-house turkey. Consists of neck and giblets.” 
boarding-house turkey also has wings.) 

“Turkey appearing in hash for three weeks.” 
phants.) 

“Kissing old maid by mistake under mistletoe.” 
ever occurred.) 

“Any combination of colored man, farmer’s dog, and hencoop.” 


(The average 
(Turkeys are not ele- 
(Nothing of the kind 


(This 


idea has been worked over until it isold enough to appear in London Punch.) 

“All allusions to the Sultan, to the partition of Turkey, and to the com- 
bination of Greece and Turkey.” 
—The Baltimore American. 


(Let the poor man alone in his troubles.) 
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THE MESSAGE : As it was generally expected, and as it really appeared. 
— The Detroit News. 


CURRENT CARTOONS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS CHRISTMAS LITERATURE DISAPPEARING? 


CASUAL perusal of publishers’ announcements at this sea- 
son of the year would seem to justify the conclusion that 
Christmas literature is much more plentiful than ever before. 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, however, declares that popular im- 
pressions on this subject are superficial and are based on “ post- 
ers and pictured wreaths and holly berries and other kinds of 
Christmas symbolism.” “In point of fact,” he says, “there are 
practically no more Christmas books in the old sense of the 
word.” He writes further (in the New York Journa/) : 


‘Formerly a Christmas book was one whose pages were in- 
spired with something of the traditional Christmas spirit—a fla- 

' vor, at least, of joy- 
ousness and hospi- 
tality and general 
good will. This is 
the feeling which 
one used to get 
from the Christmas 
stories of Dickens 
and ‘Trollope, and it 
was genuine and 
perfectly spontane- 
ous. Nowadays a 
Christmas book is 
simply any hand- 
somely bound and 
beautifully illustra- 
ted volume on any 
sort of subject, the 
sole requirement be- 
ing its suitability as 
a gift. The same 
sort of book might 
just as well be pub- 
lished at any other 
season of the year, 
and, indeed, it often 
is. Only when it appears in the late autumn does it suddenly 
become to the mind of the publisher and the purchaser ‘a Christ- 
mas book.’” 

















PROF. HARRY ‘THURSTON PECK, 


The reason, in the writer’s judgment, that we have no longer 
any Christmas books is because we have no longer any real 


Christmas. He says: 


“This most beautiful of all festivals never had in this country 
quite the same significance which it had and still has elsewhere. 
This is partly because in colonial days the Puritan influence left 
a very large and influential part of the American people to asso- 
ciate the observance of Christmas with the old religion which 
they had themselves rejected with all its feasts and festivals and 
merry-makings. New England asceticism hated Old England's 
mellowness and love of pleasure. ...... 

“The Old-World holiday was first of all a family festival, a 
children’s festival, and one to be enjoyed in quiet and repose 
and in a spirit of absolute contentment. We have converted it 
into a sort of forced and frantic feast, in which everybody is 
obliged to see that everybody else is gorged with gifts. There 
is nothing intimate and personal and friendly about it, or at least 
that is not the side of it which is most apparent. Its celebration 
suggests a great social drag-net in which you are caught unwil- 
lingly and from which you would be very thankful to escape. 
The only consolation is that everybody else is equally entangled 
and equally unhappy. In the face of all this, the Christmas 
symbols are not significant of much. They are stage properties. 
They are the correct thing. We are all cheerful at Christmas 
time in the same sense in which we all look pleasant in the chair 
of a photographer. When we have got rid of all of the presents 
and posted all the packages, and given all the tips, and listened 
to the carols, and hung up the proper amount of green things, and 
done everything else that we have read about, the first feeling 
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that we have is one of relief in knowing that it is all over for at 
least another year. 

“It is because of this transformed, uneasy, Americanized 
Christmas that we no longer have any Christmas books in the 
old sense of the word. ‘There are very much handsomer books 
and much more expensive ones, and perhaps sometimes cleverer 
ones, but they have no more relation to Christmas than they 
have to Decoration Day, except that they are suitable for gifts. 
What made the Old-World Christmas so delightful was its homeli- 
ness, its hearthstone quality, and this was reflected in the books 
which it inspired. What we have in place of it is a new, smart, 
spick-and-span, exciting, showy holiday, which at some time or 
other in the future will outwear popular patience and be given 
up by general consent.” 





KUBELIK, THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 
“T°HE violinists are “having their innings this season,” re- 

marks Zhe Musical Courier (New York), “with Kubelik, 
Florizel, Leonora Jackson, Gregorowitsch, William Worth Bai- 
ley, Kreisler, and others to add to the array.” Of all those 
mentioned, Jan Kubelik, the much-heralded young Bohemian 
virtuoso, has undoubtedly been awaited in this country with 
most interest, and now that he has played the critics arein doubt 
as to whether he is a mountebank or a genius. Says the New 
York 7imes (in criticism of his first recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York) : 


“Kubelik, it may be briefiy noted at this time, was born near 
Prague on July 5, 1880, and is therefore twenty-one years old. 
He studied at the Prague Conservatory under Sevcik, and was 
graduated from the institution in 1898. He had some success in 
Vienna and was engaged by Richter for London, where he was 
received with demonstrations such as had previously been 
reserved for Mr. Paderewski. Finally he was ordered to perform 
before the King, an honor conferred also upon such preeminent 
artists as Mr. Dan Leno, Miss Dorothy Hoyle, and Mr. Holbrook 
Blinn. Care has also been taken to make known the fact that 
her Majesty the Queen was overcome by Kubelik's playing and 
that London society had gone quite wild about him. 

“A great deal of industry and money have been expended in ° 
getting these facts before the public, and they are here repeated 
simply because a market value has been acquired by them. 
Meanwhile their industrious and somewhat heated circulation 
has gone far toward inspiring the musical cognoscenti with a 
suspicion that Kubelik was a mere fiddle trickster, a mountebank 
of the jumping bow and the sliding finger. It transpired last 
night that this suspicion was not far wrong. ... He is what 
some German critics have dubbed a ‘finger hero.’ His bowing 
is free and vigorous, but it is used nearly all the time to produce 
a big tone. Of the more intimate witcheries of the pliant wrist 
and of the finer secrets of the pressure of the first finger of the 
right hand Kubelik, so far as could be discovered last night, has 
no high command or at least no tender love. He is a brilliant, 
dashing, astonishing performer, a Rosenthal of the violin, but 
not a Paderewski.” 

The Evening Post declares that Kubelik is a master in the 
art of “circus fiddling,” and that he “beats all living rivals in 
his ability to turn the violin into a pipe or a banjo.” Zhe ‘Com- 
mercial Advertiser, on the other hand, has formed a high esti- 
mate of Kubelik’s powers, praising his “ wonderful technique and 
And 
The Tribune acclaims the new arrival in the following enthusias- 
tic terms: 


mellifluous tone” and prophesying a great future for him. 


“There were proofs incontrovertible not only of marvelous tal- 
ent but extraordinary genius. It is genius that is as yet unclari- 
fied and unconscious of its true mission. But it is genius. His 
playing is full of demoniac daring and demoniac skill. He rev- 
els in vanquishing technical difficulties as if he were at play; but 
he seems to delight in them largely for their own sake. Largely 
—not wholly, for he has a wonderful sense of that repose which 
comes from perfect appreciation of symmetry and mastery of the 
formal elements which produce it. He is imperturbable in his 
maintenance of tempo and command of rhythms. His double- 
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stopping is impeccable, and his intonation generally so, except 
when he seeks to bewilder with a rush into the highest positions. 
Then he sometimes seems to forget what is due to the conclusion 
of a passage. The accord between his bow arm and his left hand 
is perfect, automatically perfect ; and his tone is a miracle in its 
fulness and sonority ; also inits purity and beauty when unforced. 
He is a wonderful youth, a reincarnation of Paganini rather than 
of any other dead master, and if in a few years he should be the 
greatest violinist that the century has produced, it would not sur- 
prise his severest judges of to-day.” 

In personal appearance, Kubelik is described by 7he Commer- 
cial Advertiser as being ‘“‘a modest and unaffected boy, slight 
and below the medium height, almost femininely shaped, with a 
short body set on legs disproportionately long; a dark, charac- 
teristically Slavic face, flattish nose, high cheek-bones, and deep- 
set eyes, crowned with the true virtugso’s mop of black hair; 
long, slender arms, protuberant wrists, and slim hands with 
what seem to be abnormally long fingers.” 

It is said that Kubelik has contracted to play for American and 
Mexican audiences one hundred nights for $1,o00a night. ‘This 
breaks all records of ‘ paying the fiddler,’” observes Zhe Wor/d; 
“Paganini, greatest of all violinists, never dreamed of earning 
$100,000 in one season. That it is possible for an American 
manager to make such a contract to-day, with the probability 
of clearing a large profit on it, is a symptomatic twentieth- 
century fact.” 


BRIEUX’S PROHIBITED SOCIAL PLAY AND 
“THE FREE THEATER.” 


“ENSATIONAL indeed has been the opening of the Paris 
theatrical season. ‘The French are regarded as the most ar- 
tistic people in the world, and a new play is a greater event to 
them than the fall of a ministry or the passage of an important 
bill. Several new plays, some of conspicuous merit, have al- 
ready been produced, and two have been forbidden by the theat- 
rical censor. The second of these is the work of Brieux, a fa- 
mous playwright, whose ‘Les Remplasantes” (The Substitutes) 
was a great success during the last season and the subject of 
much discussion. The new play is entitled “Les Avariés” (The 
Injured), and paints the evils of a widespread, transmissible dis- 
ease. It suggests Ibsen's “Ghosts,” but is more concrete, realis- 
tic, and definite. The censor declared it to be immoral, while 
Brieux and his friends assert that it is eminently moral, whole- 


‘some, and full of social significance. 


The play has been published, discussed in the press, and read 
to an invited audience of the most eminent men—parliamenta- 
rians, editors, critics, artists, authors, and lawyers, at the Antoine 
Theater, the home of “advanced” plays. It was applauded, ap- 
proved, and declared to be morally and artistically admirable, 
and a movement for the abolition of the censorship has been 
started in consequence. A “referendum” on the question is be- 
ing informally taken in Paris, and the Government is to be called 
to account for the suppression in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Socialists will support an anti-censor bill, and even Rochefort will 
join the movement tho it is led by his bitter political enemies. 

Briefly and generally, the plot may be condensed as follows: 

“A young man is engaged toa young girl he ardently loves. 
The consent of the parents has been duly obtained, and’ the 
financial side of the matter arranged. But a famous specialist 
warns the young man that he must not marry for several years, 
as he is afflicted with a terrible disease which is transthissible as 
well as contagious. He regards the warning as far-fetghed, and 
ignores it. ‘The marriage takes place. 

“Some two years later the consequences dreaded by the physi- 
cians appear im pronounced form. The child of the union is the 
innocent victim of the father’s malady, and the young wife is 
not sure that she has escaped the -infection. A separation is 
brought about, and the young woman’s father is wrathful and 
threatens to expose his son-in-law and secure a divorce for his 
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daughter. He goes to consult the specialist, who refuses to give 
a certificate of the young man’s malady. He pleads first profes- 
sional honor, then the scandal, humiliation, and shame of the 
wife, and, finally, the principle of justice and mercy. The young 
man was reckless, culpable, but was he worse than thousands of 
other young men? Was the father-in-law justified in throwing 
a stone at him? Had he done 47s duty by his daughter? Had 
he so much as inquired into the health, morals, and worthiness. 
of the man to whom he was giving his daughter in marriage? 
Money matters are carefully looked after, but who thinks of the 
infinitely more important question of the life, habits, and purity, 
or the reverse, of the men accepted as sons-in-law? Should not 
the law demand, as a condition of granting a marriage license, 
a certificate of health? Should not society recognize its respon- 
sibility in the matter and hold marriage more sacred, and young 
girls’ lives and happiness more precious? Should it not safe- 
guard itself from vice, disease, and their effects, and think of the 
rights of the unborn? 

“These arguments impress the father-in-law, who confesses 
that he had been remiss and that his own life has not been blame- 
less. He agrees to prevail upon his daughter to forgive her err- 
ing husband and remain a devoted, loyal wife. The physician 
holds out the hope of gradual recovery for father and child, and 
while preaching pity and charity for the individual sinner, ad- 
vocates social action to render sin and vice detestable instead of 
venial.” 

Brieux and his friends protest against the stigma of immoral- 
ity or impropriety upon a play inculcating such lessons of purity, 
virtue, an-| the realization of social responsibility for physical 
decadence due to the prevalence of .vice.. If these lessons are 
moral when preached in sermons and articles, says Brieux in an 
interview, why are they not equally moral when more effectively 
preached from the stage? 

In reference to the suppression of the theatrical censorship, 
the #igaro says that, while mistakes are sometimes made, the 
censor is generally a man of letters who appreciates art and re- 
spects the independence and honesty of the playwrights. Were 
there no censors, unscrupulous managers would abuse their free- 
dom and necessitate police intervention. ‘The theater, says the 
Figaro, is free enough, and the Chamber should not allow itself 
to be misled into radical action by the Brieux episode. 

Another Paris theatrical sensation is the summary abolition of 
the “artists” 


‘ 


reading committee, which passed the plays sub- 
mitted to the ThéAtre Frangais, the endowed institution, and the 
vesting of the power to accept and reject plays in the manager. 
The artists are in revolt and threaten to strike. -The press and 
public approve of the change, as the old plan led to abuses and 
blunders, the artists thinking more of their respective parts than 
of the merits of the plays as works of literature and dramaturgy. 
—Translation made for Tue Lirerary DicEstT. 


of Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s new tragedy, ‘“ Francesca da Rimini,” 
“came off” last week in Rome, amid many signs of popular dis- 
favor, which, however, appears to have been directed at the ac- 
tors rather than the play. The comments of the European press 
on the performance have not yet reached us, but the Revista 
@’ [talia publishes a review by its critic, Signor Marzocco, who 
had the privilege of listening to an advance reading of the play, 
by the author, in his villa of Capponcius, near Florence. Signor 
Marzocco speaks as follows of the work: 


“The solid structure of the tragedy, considered from a purely 
theatrical viewpoint, impressed us with its indisputable force. 
There is nothing in the production reminding us in the least of 
the historical tradition, of bad memory, which in days of yore 
was triumphant on the Italian stage. Here the tragedy puts 
aside declamatory rhetoric and classical toggery, formerly adapt- 
ed in a uniform way to heroes most dissimilar in time and place. 
It takes into account the realistic processes of the modern drama. 

“A perfect, astonishing knowledge of personages, of facts, of 
surroundings, directed by extraordinary tragical sense, creates 
a scenic resurrection which, altho true to history, loses nothing 
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in dramatic intensity. Unknown documents, forgotten chroni- 
cles, obscure traditions, furnish precious material. The admir- 
able language of the thirteenth century manifests itself in all its 
richness, and, without the smallest effort in the sweep of its spon- 
taneous sentences, this language conforms itself to the exigen- 
cies of a dialog which, from the facetiousness of a jeweler, the quib- 
bling of a Florentine merchant, the prattling of frivolous young 
women, rises to highest tones of passion, expresses the most sub 
tle irony, the most refined cruelty, the most ferocious designs.” 


Mr. William Archer, in an account of the performance, pub- 
lished in the London Dadly Chronicle and cabled to New York 
papers, describes the reception as “cruel” and brutal,” but says 
that “many of the scenes and phrases are of extraordinary dra- 
matic intensity.”"— 7rans/ation made for THe LIrERARY DIGEST. 


NEW DRAMATIZATIONS OF NOVELS. 


¢ % the long list of dramatized novels that have lately marked 

so prominent a tendency in the dramatic world must be 
added three more plays, ‘‘ Beaucaire,” “‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
and “The Helmet of Navarre,” all of which were produced in 
New York theaters 
a few days ago. Of 
the three, the first- 
named, with Mr. 
Richard Mansfield 
in the title réle, wips 
the 


oo 


most generous 
notices from the crit- 
ies” “RES: 


field,” declares 7he 


Mans- 


Evening Post, “has 
prepared a very 
pleasant surprise for 
his admirers, by re- 
turning to that field 
of light romantic 








comedy in which he 








won some of his ear- 
liest and most en- 
during laurels.” 
The Tribune says: 


“Mr. Mansfield, as 
Beaucaire, has fully 
possessed himself of 
a character in which 
he can display, to 
brilliant advantage 
and with fine effect, 
that elaborate ele- 
gance of manner for 
which,as an actor, he 
is remarkable, and 
that strangely commingled authority of demeanor, sweetness of 
sentiment, and incisive irony of speech which are his conspicuous 
attributes. In all the social passages his bearing is impressive 
with dignity, winning with the reticence of good taste, and ad- 
nirable for repose. In the climacteric moments of action—such 
as the insult and the defense—he exhibits unwonted celerity. In 
Beaucaire’s attitude toward his heroine he sustains, with in- 
variable ease and natural continuity, a sweet humbleness of 
chivalric feeling that is very beautiful. And, what with attire, 
conduct, style, personality, broad, free gesture, a fluent diversity 
of finely cadenced Gallic speech, and a firmly controlled artistic 
method, he makes the impersonation opulent and splendid—a 
glittering image of earnest sentiment and romantic grace. In- 
tellectual men on the stage have seldom carried conviction as loy- 
ers. More or less moonshine in the temperament seems to be 
essential for the really dominant and convincing simulation of 
love. Edwin Booth as Romeo never struck fire till he came to 
the killing of Tybalt. Mr. Mansfield is, peculiarly and essen- 
tially, a man of intellect, and it is in characters of mind and im- 
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agination that he attains to his greatest height and accomplishes 
his most distinctive achievements. ‘There are, however, in the 
part of Beaucaire, as built up and embodied by him, many qual- 
ities besides the impassioned fervor of sexual infatuation ; and, 
while his management even of this attribute is remarkably expert, 
his interblending of the others (of personal distinction, sarcastic 
humor, intrepid promptitude, nimble raillery, repose under trial 
and dash amid peril) is potential and noble. He has added a 
bright and welcome figure to the stage, and he has gained a suc- 
cess as valuable to the public as it is to himself.” 

The Times, however, takes a much less favorable view of the 
play, declaring that the dramatization is disappointing, that the 
company is “quite as bad as any that has been seen in a produc- 
tion of first-class importance in New York this season,” and 
that Mr. Mansfield’s rendition ‘will add nothing to his repu- 
tation, as, indeed, it discloses nothing new in his accomplish- 
ments.” 

Edward E. Rose’s dramatic version of ‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” with Virginia Harned in the leading part, elicits con- 


siderable praise. It is described by 7he Tribune as “neat, 
clear, entertaining, and sympathetic,” tho not an impressive or 

a deeply moving 
The 


Commercial Adver- 


liser says: 


performance. 


We, 


‘Se 


af S 
————_ 


“The best thing 
in the performance 
of ‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,’ at the Gar- 
den Theater, is the 
acting of Virginia 
Harned, which is 
full of fun and en- 
thusiasm, with sin- 
cerity both in the 
light work, which is 
mainly called for, 
and in the few seri- 
The 
play itself is better 
than most of the 
things which Mr. 
Rose has cut ont of 
popular novels.’ The 
last act is the only 
one that is very 
weak; the first is 
fairly slow, but the 
second and third, for 
purely theatrical 
machinery, are en- 
tertaining and at 
times exciting, altho 
of course without 
significance. Only 
one thread of the novel is taken, and it is followed with order. 
The play is much more in the comedy vein throughout than the 
story, and it is as a whole successful as a vehicle for the real tal- 
ents of Miss Harned and as an entertainment for those who go 
to see the series of revolutionary and colonial novel-plays now 
flooding the market.” 


“a 


ous passages. 


The Helmet of Navarre,” dramatized by its author, Miss 
Bertha Runkle, in collaboration with Laurence Marston, is sev- 
verely criticized. Zhe Evening Post styles it ‘a conspicuous 
illustration of the difficulties attending the attempt to convert a 
readable novel into an intelligible play”; and Zhe Commercial 
Advertiser says of the first-night performance that “the veriest 
novice in stagecraft must have realized last evening that it made 
rather a sorry play.” 

Charles Dalton’s rendition of Count Etienne de Mar, the lead- 
ing character of the play, wins commendation. Says 7he Post: 


“Mr. Charles Dalton is an actor whom it would be interesting 
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to see in a really good romantic drama. His features are cast in 
rather too strong and rugged a mold for young lovers, but in 
the matter of thews and _ inches he is splendidly adapted for he- 
roic parts. It would be unfair to estimate his histrionic abilities 
from his present performance, but he is evidently a useful, possi- 
bly a very good, actor in favorable conditions. He bears himself 
with ease and confidence, makes love without awkwardness, has 
a pleasant delivery, does not rant, and moves lightly and grace- 
fully. His strong point seems to be the expression of frank, joy- 
ous, loyal, virile spirit. It is doubtful whether he would shine 
in intellectual parts, requiring delicate and subtile interpreta- 
tion.” j 


THE ENDEARING PERSONALITY OF 
STEVENSON. 

it LL biography would be autobiography if it could,” and in 

Mr. Graham Balfour's story of the life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, we have indeed autobiography by proxy; for it is 
Stevenson himself who tells the story of his own winsome child- 
hood, delightfully interpreting the enthusiasms, caprices, and 
eager impulses of an adolescence that he never outgrew; and 
who tells us, unwittingly, of the genius and the brave service of 
his manhood expressed in notable achievement and eloquent ex- 
ample. “Iam one of the few people in the world,” he writes in 
one of his letters, “‘ who do not forget their own lives.” 

The reader of Balfour’s earlier pages will find a keen delight 
in discerning the prophecy of Robert Louis in the almost gro- 
tesque conflicts between the serious “ principles,” the proverbial 
philosophy, of his grandfather, and the intellectual vagabondries 
of hisfather. Robert Stevenson, the grandfather, took education 
and success at school for a thing of infinite import. To Thomas, 
the father, that was all vanity and vexation. ‘‘He would not 
have been ashamed,” writes R. L. S., “to figure as actual Booby 


before the King; and with rare consistency he bravely encour- 


























ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, AT THE AGE OF 27 
Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons, ¥ 
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-aged me to neglect my lessons, and never so much as asked me 


my place in school.” But Robert, the grandfathe‘, cuddled to 
the scholars, and would at no time have disdained authorship for 
his own part. His “Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse” is a 


* 
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masterpiece of its kind,—‘‘a romance of stone and lime, the Rob- 
inson Crusoe of engineering.” For Thomas, the father, and the 
chums of his school days, there was perennial delight in the 
coming and going of the queer company of skippers, lightkeep- 


ers, masons, fore- 








men of all sorts, 
whom bis father, 
the great engineer, 
liked to have about 
the house. Odd 
were the force and 
picturesqueness of 
the lad Thomas’s 
freaks, and his 
“folks” loved him 
for the very odd- 
ness of him. His 
son, Robert Louis, 
writes: 

“He was a man 
of a somewhat an- 
tique strain; with 
a blended = stern- 
ness and softness 
that was wholly 
Scottish and at 
first somewhat be- 
wildering; with a 
profound essential 
melancholy of dis- 
position and (what 























MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, AT THE AGE OF 

Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
often accompanies it) the most humorous geniality in com- 
pany; shrewd and childish; passionately attached, passionately 
prejudiced ; a man of many extremes, many faults of temper, 
and no very stable foothold for himself among life’s troubles. 
Yet he was a wise adviser; many men, and these not incon- 
siderable, took counsel with him habitually. He had ex- 
cellent taste, tho whimsical and partial... took a lasting 
pleasure in prints and pictures; . . . and, tho he read little, was 
constant to his favorite books, . . . He was a strong Conserva- 
tive, or, as he preferred to call himself, a Tory ; except in so far 
as his views were modified by a hot-headed chivalrous sentiment 
for women. He was actually in favor of a marriage law under 
which any woman might have a divorce for the asking, and no 
man on any ground whatever.” 


His diction was just and picturesque, and when, at the begin- 
ning of his illness, he began to feel the failing of his power, it 
was strangely pitiful to hear him reject one word after another, 
and at length desist from the search, and leave his phrase unfin- 
ished. Very tender, at times, was the romantic side of him. 
Says Mr. Balfour: 

“Every night of his life he made up stories by which he put 
himself to sleep, dealing perpetually ‘ with ships, roadside inns, 
robbers, old sailors, and commercial travelers before the era of 
steam.’ With these and their like he soothed his son’s troubled 
nights in childhood, and when the son grew up and made stories 
of his own, he found no critic more unsparing than his father.” 


And here we stop and turn backward in the page, asking our- 
selves, Is this the old man or the boy, Louis? The humor and 
the melancholy, the sternness and the softness, the passionate 
attachments and the prejudices, the chivalry, the generosity, 
the Celtic temperament and the sensitive conscience, passed 
direct from father to son; “and to some who knew them both 
well, the father was the more remarkable of the two.” 

It is a pretty picture that we have of the author of ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,” and “‘ Kidnapped,” and ‘“‘ The Master of Ballantrae,” and 
the “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” wrestling with 
“the toils and vigils and distresses of composition” at the tender 
age of six years. His uncle, David Stevenson, had offered to the 
children a prize for the best history of Moses. Louis was per- 
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mitted to enter for competition by dictating to his mother; and 
to this exciting enterprise he devoted five successive Sunday 
evenings. A Bible picture-book was awarded to him as an extra 
prize; ‘“‘and from that time forward it was the desire of his heart 
to be an author.” 

The natural and inevitable sequence to this first glimpse of the 
glamour of intellectual romance was a great longing, with thrills, 
to see a ghost. He and his favorite cousins and playmates, 
Henrietta and Willie Traquair, were forever hovering at evening 
around the kirkyard wall: 


“This it was that supplied our Arcady with its gods; and in 
place of classic forms and the split hooves of satyrs, we were full 
of homely Scottish superstitions of grues and ghosts and goblins. 

. Lremember going down into the cellars of our own house in 
town in company with another, . . . and persuading myself that 
I saw a face looking at me from round a corner; and I may even 
confess, since the laws against sorcery have been for some time 
in abeyance, that I essayed at divers times to bring up the devil, 
founding my incantations on no more abstruse a guide than 
Skelt’s ‘Juvenile Drama of Der Freischiiltz.’ ” 


Turning his memory inside out, he shows us the shocking 
contrasts and conflicts of his childish visions: now “the august 
airs of the castle on its rock, nocturnal passages of lights and 
trees, the sudden song of the blackbird in a suburban lane, rosy 
and dusty winter sunsets, the uninhabited splendors of the early 
dawn,” the building up of the city on a misty day, house above 
house, spire above spire, until it was received into a sky of softly 
glowing clouds, and seemed to pass on and upward, by fresh 
grades and rises, “city beyond city, a New Jerusalem boldly 
scaling heaven.” And then— 


“Trite street corners, commonplace, well-to-do houses, shabby, 
suburban tanfields, rainy, beggarly slums, taken in at a gulp 
nigh forty years ago, and surviving to-day, complete sensations, 
concrete, poignant, and essential to the genius of the place. 
From the melancholy of these remembrances I might suppose 
them to belong to the wild and bitterly unhappy days of my 
youth. But it is not so; they date, most of them, from early 
childhood; they were observed as I walked with my nurse, 
gaping on the universe, and striving vainly to piece together in 
words my inarticulate but profound impressions. I seem to 
have been born with a sentiment of something moving in things, 
of an infinite attraction and horror coupled.” 


Of his boyhood, it is curious to note the magnetism of the 
youngster’s personality, the spell that he put upon the people 
with whom he foregathered in chance acquaintance : 


“At hotels he used to go to the /ab/e a’ Adte alone, if necessary, 
and made friends freely with strangers, On his return from 
Homburg he made great friends on the steamer with a Dutch- 
man, who kept saying over to himself, ‘I loike this booy.’ His 
French master at Mentone, on his second visit, gave him no reg- 
ular lessons, but merely talked to him in French, teaching him 
piquet and-card tricks, introducing him to various French people 
and taking him to convents and other places. So his mother re- 
marks of his other masters at home, ‘I think they found it 
pleasanter to talk to him than to teach him.’ ” 


One of his first serious experiences with books was when his 
mother read “Macbeth” to him. The shock was not agreeable ; 
as the Scots say, he “‘scunnered ” : 


“I far preferred the ditch-water stories that a child could dip 
and skip and doze over, stealing at times material for play ; it 
was something new and shocking to be thus ravished by a giant, 
and I shrank under the brutal grasp. But the spot in memory 
is still sensitive; nor do I ever read that tragedy, but I hear the 
gale howling up the valley of the Leith.” 


His father’s library was a spot of some austerity, only in holes 
and corners did he come upon anything “legible,” as if by acci- 
dent: 


““The Parent's Assistant,’ ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Waverley,’ and ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ the ‘ Voyages of Captain Woods Rogers,’ Fuller's 
and Bunyan’s ‘ Holy Wars,’ ‘The Reflections of Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ ‘The Female Bluebeard,’ G. Sand’s* Mare au Diable’ (how 
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came it in that grave assembly!), Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of Lon- 
don,’ and four old volumes of Punch—these were the chief excep- 
tions. In these latter, which made for years the chief of my diet, 
I very early fell in love (almost as soon as I could spell) with the 
‘Snob Papers.’ I knew them almost by heart, particularly the 
visit to the Pontos; and I remember my surprise when I found, 
long afterward, that they were famous, and signed with a fa- 
mous name; to me, as 1 read and admired them, they were the 
works of Mr. Punch.” 


In the beginning, the clan Stevenson would have spoiled a 
strong and ready writer by making a feeble and apathetic engi- 
neer of him; but the world of letters rejoices in their happy fail- 
ure. For a time, mathematics replaced Greek, and civil engi- 
But in all this there was no 
real education for the coming man of Bournemouth and Vailima. 
Altho he remembered that the spinning of a top is a case of ki- 
netic stability, ‘he never set the same store by that knowledge as 
by certain other odds and ends he came by in the open street, 
while he was playing truant” : 


“In fact, as far as the university was concerned, he ‘acted 
upon an extensive and highly rational system of truantry, which 
cost him a great deal of trouble to put in exercise’; and ‘no one 
ever played the truant with more deliberate care, and none ever 
had more certificates (of attendance) for less education.’” 


“It is good for boys to be violent and unruly,” he wrote before 
himself had yet ceased to be a studeat, “for it is of such that good 
citizens are-made.” And accordingly, in 1870, in the character 
of a riotous student, he fell into the hands of the police—a mere 
snowballing affair between Town and Gown. It was not by rea- 
son of ill health that he abandoned the study of engineering, but 
because his impulse to letters was overpowering. He was 
“young in youth,” and going at the fiery paceof his age and 
temperament; he must either find bis own way or lose it alto- 
gether. 

He began by floundering in a bog of religious and social per- 
plexities; and thought to flounder out by calling himself an 
atheist, and a ‘“‘red-hot Socialist.” These were the inevitable 
mumps and measles that come with the first high hat. He dis- 
covered that it was manly to revolt against his “allowance,” 
which, tho prudent, was liberal enough; and, being terribly 
democratic, he made his headquarters in a tobacco-shop and 
sought admiring audiences in “The Green Elephant,” “The 
Twinkling Eye,” and ‘The Gay Japanese ”"—those happy har- 
bors of Free Thought in the Lothian Road: 


‘““Hence my acquaintance was of what would be called a very 
low order. Looking back upon it, I am surprised at the courage 
with which I first ventured alone into the societies in which I 
moved; I was the companion of seamen, chimney-sweeps, and 
thieves ; my circle was being pio grog changed by the action 
of the police magistrate. I see now the little sanded kitchen 
where Velvet Coat (for such was the name I went by) has spent 
days together, generally in silence and making sonnets in a pen- 
ny version-book ; and, rough as the material may appear, I do 
not believe these days were among the least happy I have spent. 
I was distinctly petted and respected; the women were most 
gentle and kind to me; I might have left all my money for a 
month, and they would have returned every farthing of it. 
Such, indeed, was my celebrity that when the proprietor and 
his mistress came to inspect the establishment, I was invited to 
tea with them; and it is still a grizzly thought to me that I have 
since seen that mistress, then gorgeous in velvet and gold chains, 
an old, toothless, ragged woman, with hardly voice enough to 
welcome me by my old name of Velvet Coat.” 


But these are the caprices of his salad days. Presently they 
pall, and he “changes foot,” to go a-strolling with St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the New Testament; and then with Herbert Spencer 
and Walt Whitman, on his way to Shakespeare and Bunyan. 
Montaigne and Dumas. 

We can not here follow where the inspired. boy has blazed his 
trail through Bournemouth and California and the Islands of the 
Pacific on to Vailima—and the end. 

It is a funeral, a royal funeral, we have to attend. As we ar- 
rive, anold Mataafa-chief, one of the builders of that now famous 
“Road of the Loving Heart "—one who is very poor to-day, and 
was yesterday a prisoner—is kissing the Master’s cold hand, 
and murmuring brokenly : 


“We were in prison, and he cared for us. We were sick and 
he made us well. We were hungry, and he fed us. The day 
was no longer than his kindness. Who among you is so great 
as Tusitala? What is your love to his love?” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PICTURES OF THE NEW NEBULA. 
HOTOGRAPHS of the nebula surrounding the. new star in 
the constellation Perseus are published hy Zhe Sctentific 
American. ‘They were sent by Prof. G. W. Ritchey, of Yerkes 





NEBULOSITY ABOUT NOVA PERSEI, SEPTEMBER 20, 1901. 
Photographed by Prof. G. W. Ritchey, with the two-foot reflecting tele- 
scope of the Yerkes Observatory. Exposure, 3 hours and 50 minutes. 
Courtesy of /he Scientific American. 


Observatory, to Miss Mary Proctor, who writes about them as 
follows: 

“It will be remembered that photographs of Nova Persei 
revealed the presence of a very faint nebula surrounding the 
star. Later photographs show that enormous changes have taken 
place in the nebula, confirming a theory long ago advanced by 





NEBULOSITY ABOUT NOVA PERSEI, NOVEMBER 13, 1901, 
Photographed by Prof. G. W. Ritchey with the two-foot telescope of the 
Yerkes Observatory. Exposure, 7 hours. 

Courtesy of The Scientific American, 


Sir William Herschel, according to which changes take place in 
the nebulz in the course of time. 

“This theory has not been generally accepted, but now it may 
be said to be proved by these photographs, showing actual 
changes which have taken place in the nebula surrounding Nova 
Persei during the brief period of seven weeks. This would seem 
to indicate that the gaseous matter forming nebule is ever un- 
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dergoing a process of change and formation, and that from this 
material—the star-dust scattered throughout the depths of space 
—new worlds and star-systems are being evolved. 

“The negative for September 20 was made with an exposure 
of 3 hours 50 minutes, and for November 13 with an exposure of 
7 hours. The enlargement from the original negatives is about 
five diameters in each case. The negativeof November 13 shows 
the outer parts of the nebula to have grown much fainter (thothe 
exposure was 3 hours 1o minutes longer), while the strong wisp 
near the central star (Nova Persei) is much stronger. 

“The measurement of the negative indicates that the nebula 
has expanded about ome minute of arc in all directions in seven 
weeks, also that it has rotated about the Nova (in the direction 
of the motion of the hands of a watch) through an angle of about 
3 or 4 degrees in that time. The change in density of the wisp 
near the star is so great that it is difficult to state positively 
whether there has been a change of shape or position in it. 





“The rate of motion is of course enormous—far beyond any- 
thing known in the stellar universe before. Indeed, if we as- 
sume a parallax of o.o1 second for the star, the motion of the 
strong condensation of nebulosity approximates ¢hat of light. 
Professor Chase, of Yale, has shown that the parallax 1s ex- 
tremely small—probably too small for measurement. 

“The idea is suggested that the enormous changes are not due to 
motion of matter at all, but to change of illumination, electrical 
or other. But, according to Professor Ritchey, the change is like 
that of an expanding ring. Many of the condensations, in fact 
all of them, are easily recognized in the two photographs, despite 
this change of position.” 


TESTS OF THE ‘“ FULTON.” 


B tee remarkable performance of the submarine torpedo-boat 

Fulton, in staying under water for fifteen hours, has elic- 
ited widespread comment; but the technical journals remind us 
that it is far from being a conclusive test of her powers. Says 
The Western Electrician: 


“One of Mr. Holland’s submarine boats has successfully with- 
stood a total submergence test of fifteen hours, and the fact is of 
considerable interest, altho it is difficult toconceive an emergency 
in the actual useof submarine boats in warfare in which the 
ability to‘ stay under water for so long a time would be useful. 
One of the great drawbacks to the use of the submergible craft is 
their difficulty in finding their way about under water. The 
submerged boat must be guided on the surface to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the object to be attacked, then sink- 
ing and making a dash for it. Thus it is difficult to see how the 
ability to rest under six feet of water for fifteen hours, with oxygen 
enough to sustain a crew, is such a great advantage after all. 
What the submarine boat really needs is greater speed and some 
means of finding its way about under water. Electrical men 
have a kindly interest in these boats, so persistently experiment- 
ed with, as electrical power is relied upon for the under-water 
runs; butit must be admitted that the goalof even a measurable 
degree of flexible operation, on the surface, awash, and totally 
submerged, is still to be reached.” 


It is predicted by 7he Electrical World and Engineer that 
the /z/ton’s submergence record will soon be surpassed, either 


here or in Europe. It says: 


“Mr. Loubet, who has done so much in submarine boats in 
France, has just been awarded a prize in recognition of his work, 
and he and his fellow countrymen are hardly likely to leave Mr. 
Holland in undisturbed peace. It will be interesting to get the 
official report of the two navy officers on board, and learn their 
views, for the navy has been very conservative as to this subma- 
rine-boat development, and the same is true of the English navy. 
Such a test as this, while praiseworthy, leaves much to be proved. 
That clams will not sing has never been urged very warmly as 
an argument in their favor, and a submarine boat that simply 
lay motionless in its oozy bed would be of little use to anybody. 
The next tests, therefore, of any validity must be those bearing 
on the utility of such craft in battle, or at least in the supreme 
qualities of activity, agility, dirigibility, and offense. But even 
as they are, these craft would cause the admiral of a foreign 
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fleet off Sandy Hook some little anxiety and worry, for in actual 
warfare brave Merrimac’ crews would be plentifully furthcom- 
ing, ready for any dash or forlorn hope. The rest of the demon- 
stration, that of the ‘offensive’ kind, is now in order.” 

The daily press of December 11 report that the /w//on sank at 
her dock owing to the carelessness of some employee in leaving 
ahatch open. She was subsequently raised and found to be un- 
injured, but this accident, which could scarcely have happened 
with an ordinary torpedo-boat, showed that special care is neces- 


sary in dealing with the new. class of war-craft. 


A NEW METHOD OF IDENTIFYING HAND- 
WRITING. 

N O one’s hand is steady enough to draw a perfectly even line. 

When a pen is used, the resulting line not only has irregu- 
larities that can be seen by the naked eye, but it appears under the 
microscope with undulating or serrated edges, showing that the 
hand that produced it is vibrating as it moves, besides which the 
In an 
article published in 7he Scientific American Supplement (No- 
vember 23), Dr. Persifor Frazer asserts that 


pressure of the pen on the paper is continually varying. 


the character of 
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“Photomicrograph of an ink line made by Prof. Lightner Witmer. Magni- 
fied 120 diameters. 


Courtesy of The Sctentific American, 


these serrations and undulations varies from person to person, 
and that they can therefore be used to identify handwriting. 
Says Professor Frazer : 

“While studying the peculiarities of pen-marks in 1898 I was 
struck by the fact that under high magnification the unevennesses 
on each margin of a pen-mark preserved a similar general char- 
acter in pen-strokes of a given writer, and that the number of 
the irregularities usually differed on the two sides in a given 
Saar 

“The similarity of the maguified pen-strokes of a writer is like 
ithat of the fractured edges of two specimens of the same mineral 
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or rock. It does not consist in a repetition of the same indenta- 
tions at corresponding places of the two lines, but in a general 
effect on the eye which enables the experienced naturalist in the 
analogous case just. 
mentioned to dis- 
tinguish the frac- 
tures of slate, gran- 
ite, sandstone, and 
limestone, etc., from 
each other. 

“The phenomenon 
when more closely 
studied in hand- 
writing resolves 
itself intotwo. The 
first is a succession 
of serrations of dif- 
ferent sizes on each 
edge of the ink line 
examined, and usu- 
ally preponderating 
on one of them ; and 
the second is an 
alternate widening 
and narrowing of 
the line visible in 
the more or less per- 
fect 
two of 


opposition of 
the larger 
serrations at succes- 
sive intervals. That 
these phenomena 
are not due to dif- 
ferences in the pens, 
ink, and paper and 
to the 
tremors which affect 
all objects on the 
vibrating surface of 
the earth, is ap 
parent from two 
facts: first, because 


invisible 





Photomicrograph of a machine-drawn ink line 
made with an ordinary steel pen, the nibs press- 
ing equally on the paper and being drawn down- 


ward. The searcity of and the 
absence of curvature on the margins are notice- 
able. Magnified 180 diameters. 


serrations 
pen lines~drawn by 
a machine lack alto- 
gether the larger 
serrations and the 
rhythmic widening and narrowing of the line; and, second, be- 
cause the different lines of a given writer maintain character- 
istics peculiar to him despite the differences in outward appear- 
ance which result from changing the quality of the pens, ink, 
and paper. 

“Concisely stated, the case stands thus: In any ink lines of 
sufficient length made by the human hand there may be observed 
deviations right and left from the course the writer intended to 
follow, inversely proportionate in number and extent to the con- 
trol of the writer over the pen. These irregularities are visible 
to the naked eye, and in connection with the greater or less cor- 
rectness of the designs or models of the letters on which they are 


Courtesy of The Scientific American, 
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Hypothetical diagram of ink column at varying distances of the pen from 
the paper. 
Courtesy of 7he Sctentific American, 

observed, give to the observer his impression of the expertness, 
feebleness, illiteracy, etc., of the writer. Visible to the naked 
eye they are also greatly affected by states of mind and body, 
the influence of drugs, etc. 

“But if a high magnifying power be applied to ink lines made 
by human hands there will be found much finer deviations en- 
tirely invisible to the nakedeye. It is not known to what extent 
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the states of mind aforementioned influence these much subtler 
vibrations of the writing hand, but it is certain, from experi- 
ments made, that it is far less than in the case of the visible 
irregularities, That is to say, that the crooked, zigzag charac- 
ters of a drunken writer when highly magnified do not reveal an 
increase in number or size of the finer serrations proportionate to 
the change of the visible parts, when compared with the normal 
writing of the same hand. 

“Tf handwriting be magnified to about thirty diameters (goo 
times the actual size), the sinuosities of the longer strokes (in- 
tended to be straight), the gross alterations in the width of the 
line due to measurable variations in vertical pressure, and the 
largest of the serrations due to unconscious 
lateral movements come into view.” 


Dr. Frazer shows by several examples that 
these peculiarities are sufficiently character- 
istic to be utilized in the identification of 
handwriting. He ends by describing how the 
serrations are produced ; 


“In the last figure, 1, 2, and 3 illustrate 
roughly the varying width of the base of the 
ink column (for which the term ‘ unduloid’ 
has been suggested by Professor Goodspeed) 
connecting the pen with the paper where these 
latter are separated for minute distances and 
fractions of time. 1 represents the pen at a 
maximum distance from the paper where the 
base of the column will be a minimum; 2 
shows the pen closer to the paper and the base 
of the column broader ; 3 illustrates the base 
of the column when one of the pen-nibs is in 
contact with the paper. In this position an 
almost infinitesimal variation in pressure will 
instantly change the area of the ink column 
in contact with the paper. These sudden 
changes, in response to which the ink column shoots out and 
retracts, are perhaps mainly the origin of these swellings and 
narrowings of the line, while the tiny waves produced by the 
lateral tremors of the pen produce the finer serrations. The 
finest of all—those which are neglected in the effort to identify 
writing—may be largely caused by the accidental vibrations 
from which no object on the earth’s surface is free.” 


To further test the hypothesis that the character of the tremo- 
grams is due to irregularities of surface of the substance written 
upon, Dr. Frazer, since the appearance of the above article, so 
he informs us, has been engaged upon the study of various wri- 
tings made upon a fine coating deposited upon a surface. The 
results, which will shortly be published, show as complete dif- 
ferénces between different writers, he says, and as constant char- 
acteristics of the same writer, as in writings of ink upon paper. 
In these experiments, however, each of the two nibs shows its 
right and left marginal serrations with a bar of untouched coat- 
ing in the middle, which proves, among other things, how slight 
a pressure is necessary to part the nibs of even a moderately stiff 
pen. 





THE FROG AS A HYPNOTIC SUBJECT. 


HAT at least some of the lower animals can be hypnotized 

was discovered almost as soon as anything was known 
about the subject ; but researches along this line have been few 
until recent years, as human beings have seemed vastly more 
interesting subjects. Recent experiments on frogs are described 
in Nature (Paris, November 16), by M. N. Vaschide, chief of 
the laboratory of experimental psychology of the School of Higher 
Studies, Paris. He asserts that he has definitely established the 
power of the human eye to act as a true anesthetic, paralyzing 
brain action in animals as well as man. 
his glance.” 


“He paralyzed me with 
“His look struck me dumb”—these are familiar 
phrases and the assertion that one can cause a wild beast to 
quail by looking it steadily in the eye is often heard, altho proba- 
bly the experiment is rarely tried.. M. Vaschide asserts that this 
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action is real and that its mechanism is hypnotic, as shown by 
his own experiments on frogs. Says this writer: 

“Frogs that have passed the winter in an aquarium furnish 
remarkable material for the study of hypnosis, at the moment 
when they are exhausted by prolonged fasting; that is to say, in 
spring and summer. When turned over on their backs, they 
fall into the hypnotic state which often goes nearly as far as 
catalepsy. In the state of profound hypnosis, the sense-organs 
suspend their functions, the sense of touch and sensitiveness to 
pain being much deadened. The pupils are always contracted, 
but dilate as soon as the creature is revived; the movements of 





ATTITUDES OF HYPNOTIZED FROGS. 


the heart are slower, and respiration is often nearly impercepti- 
ble. This condition may persist for a half-hour or even longer. 
“This deep hypnotic sleep is still more accentuated with frogs 
whose bodies have lost moisture by sojourn in a dry place. 
These can not always be awakened when desired. Frogs newly 
caught in spring can be hypnotized in the same conditions, but 
they resist longer. They become more and more easily hypno- 
tizable as their fast lasts longer. This accords with the obser- 
vation of Gley that hypnosis is easily produced in starving 


“In the investigations of Mlle. Stefanowska, frogs in a deep 
and prolonged hypnotic state woke at once on being enveloped in 
the vapors of ether, chloroform, or alcohol. Sudden or progres- 
sive elevation of temperature always interrupts their sleep, but 
fall of temperature does not wake them, and seems favorable to 
hypnosis.” 

The author presents the accompanying pictures of frogs hyp- 
notized by Mlle. Stefanowska, and remarks that the attitudes are 
characteristic, reminding us, indeed, of those of persons suffer- 
ing from hysteria. He himself has made some interesting experi- 
ments along this line, especially on the hypnotizing of frogs by 


merely looking them in the eye. -He says: 


“It is extremely hard to catch the eye of a frog. The colora- 
tion of the skin, the hue of the eye, and the absence of any char- 
acteristic expression of regard make this very difficult. The 
experiment must be tried in a light that is as uniform as possi- 
ble. I have experimented with daylight and with artificial light. 

. Some frogs go to sleep easily and others resist for a long 
time; I have held frogs in my hands for an hour without being 
able to hypnotize them, while others go off when simply breathed 
upon gently. 

“In a second series of experiments I endeavored to hypnotize 
frogs when free to move about, and in two different conditions— 
placed on the laboratory table or swimming ina glass tank. Hyp- 
nosis then became still more difficult to produce; that is, it took 
alonger time. Frogs at rest assume an attitude favorable for 
hypnosis ; the gaze is directed upward and the head has an atti- 
tude of ecstasy or attention. The difficulty still isto fix the crea- 
ture’s attention. I succeeded, however, in putting them to sleep 
wherever they were, so deeply that I could stick needles into 
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them without their showing the least sign. The hypnosis, altho 
deep, does not last long ; it is short, and the animal often awakes 
with a sudden leap. 

‘‘When the frogs are swimming in a tank, hypnosis is also pos- 
sible; but it requires time and an amount of address that expe- 
rience only can give. I may note as a characteristic fact, that 
altho I have hypnotized many frogs I have never succeeded in 
making them plunge into the water. The hypnosis was not pro- 
found, and, altho sensibility had become obtuse, it seemed as if 
the animal controlled its attitude automatically. . . . Inthe most 
profound sleep that I was able to obtain I could plunge the frog 
lightly into the water, but this caused gasping and was generally 
followed by waking. If the water was heated gently, the sleep 
was interrupted, but, on the contrary, as observed also by Mlle. 
Stefanowska in other conditions, when the temperature was pro- 
gressively lowered it seemed that the frogs ceased, in a certain 
degree, to have control of their positions in the water. 

“These facts . . . speak decisively in favor of the possibility 
of hypnotizing frogs, and again demonstrate the anesthetic pow- 
er, so to speak, of the human glance—this complex action that 
seems to combine our whole dynamic cerebrality. We must 
conclude that the human eye has its effect not only-on men, but 
also on frogs; here we have a hint of important psycho-physio- 
logic relations that may reveal the nature of the mysterious force 
that issues from the windows of our psycho-organic life and acts 
as a true anesthetic—fixing the attitudes of animals as well as 
men and paralyzing all cerebral life."—7vans/ation made for 
Tue Literary DIGEs?. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


MORR AMERICAN BRIDGES FOR AFRICA.—“A contract has recently been 
given the American Bridge Company of New York, for the construction of 
twenty steel bridges along the line of the Uganda railroad in East Africa,” 
says Zhe Ratlway and Engineering Review. “The amount involved is about 
$1,000,000. English and Continental firms competed in the bidding, but 
their figures were*higher, and they could not guarantee to complete the 
work in so short a time as that agreed upon by the American company.” 


CONSUL RAVNDAL reports from Beirut, says 7he Sctentific American, 
“that olive oil has many uses, but more substitutes, and few salads are 
compounded without the aid of one of them. Cotton-seed oil is a favorite 
substitute, but, according toan Egyptian newspaper, this is soon to finda 
sturdy rival in the form of the seed of the sunflower. Experiments made 
by German chemists have convinced them, it seems, of the availability of 
this cheap raw material, and it may shortly becomea valuable article of 
commerce. It is said to be convertible to many uses, and, besides having 
ing possibilities as a lamp oil, may be used for dyeing purposes, and will 
be of service in soap-making.” 


“ENGINEERS are not as afraid of concretes as they used to be,” says Z7- 
gineering News (December 5). “There was a time—and it still exists in the 
minds of many members of the profession—when concrete always had to 
be covered up with stone. It was an accepted maxim that concrete must 
not be exposed to water or weather or wear. Cut stone-facing was the 
thing for such places. As examples of how ideas have changed, we may 
instance the St. Croix dam, . . . in which the stone and concrete have their 
places reversed from the usual position, the stone being on the inside and 
the concrete being an outside facing. This was done because a very soft 
stone was the only thing available for thedam.”” Another example of a dam 
with rubble-stone heart and concrete face is given by the same paper; but 
the concrete facing was adopted here merely to save the expense of cutting 
the face stones of the dam to make a smooth overfall. ‘‘ Doubtless many 
engineers will look askance at sucha construction; yet we see no reason 
why it should not be entirely satisfactory. The dam is in a region where 
ice will never trouble it, and if heavy driftwood going over during high 
water should gouge a hole or two in the concrete facing, it would not en- 
danger the safety of the dam and could easily be made good as new at low 
water.” 


“WITH some refreshing exceptions, ‘popular science’ continues to be 
more popular than scientific,” says 7he Western Electrician (Chicago, No- 
vember 30). “For instance, here isa late bit of gossip about dynamo de- 
sign: ‘It will be news to many that dynamos have gone out of fashion. 
Those who belong to the smart set of the electrical world talk now of gen- 
erators. Generators—that is to say, our old friends the dynamos 
ceased to be specially interesting because, like the fiddle, they have 
reached perfection. To those who have not paid attention tothe matter 
this may sound like an exaggeration, but, as a matter of fact, there is not 
much room now for improvement in electrical machinery. Everything is 
becoming fixed and standardized—a sure sign of maturity. Thelimitations 
and conditions are well understood, and only a few more revolutions are 
possible, and none probable.’ This is froma handsomely illustrated and 
printed article in one of the 1o-cent monthlies. One can detect a certain 
disguised flavor of truth in this glib recital, altho the statement that ‘only 
a few more revolutions are possible, and none probable,’ is puzzling ; hut, 
after all, how misleading the whole is! Generators have hardly reached 
perfection, and standardization of apparatus does not mean stagnation by 
any means.” 


have 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS FEAR THE FOUNDATION OF RELIGION? 


N his recent book, ‘“‘The Field of Ethics,” George Herbert 
Palmer, professor of philosophy in Harvard, courageously 
accepts and turns to theistic conclusions a proposition which has 
long been advanced by skeptic and materialistic philosophers. 


It is that religion is founded on fear. Says Professor Palmer: 


“Lucretius defined religion in words which have deeply influ- 
enced twenty centuries: ‘ Primus in orbe timor fecit deos.’ 
What brought gods before us first was fear. Because we are 
born to trouble, the idea of God has visited us. At first. the 
statement may shock, and make us disposed to deny it. But my 
impression is that the more we reflect, the more we shall find 
ourselves compelled to accept it, and to own that at the heart of 
religion lies fear. It is difficult to judge a matter so personal 
without bias. But if we try to do so, we shall find, I believe, 
that as a fact our thoughts of religion have hitherto been closely 
associated with a sense of our own weakness.” 


‘To test the case, Professor Palmer asks under what circum- 
stances do feelings of devoutness come most easily. Is it when 
we are strong in body, masterful, possessed of abundant wealth, 
with all the events of life turning out for usfortunately? On the 
contrary, when sickness threatens and we feel our helplessness, 
then it is that we incline to pray. In the call for help we reach 
the clear consciousness of God. Anold English poet has said 
that we turn to God “when griefs make us tame,” 

Professor Palmer quotes also from Arthur Hugh Clough: 

And almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like Him. 

These persons, Professor Palmer says, have a keen sense of 
God, because they have a keen sense of their own limitations. 
In their apprehension of restriction comes the thought of God’s. 
greatness. The writer infers that “this sense of our weakness 
in connection with God’s power-—just the conjunction which 
is the essential element of fear—is fundamental to religion every- 
where”; yet he confesses that he would be sorry if this conclu- 
sion were accepted without modification : 


“Even if my presentation has been convincing, and fear is now 
confessed to be deeply imbedded in religion, I hope it will be felt 
that the account is incomplete, and that religion contains ele- 
ments much more important and ennobling than fear. The 
Psalmist says that ‘ Fear is the beginning of wisdom,’ evidently 
meaning by wisdom divine wisdom, reverence for God. His 
thought might seem the same as that of Lucretius. But in the 
Psalmist’s mind fear is only the beginning of wisdom. To ar- 
gue that it is the end—a substantial portion of completed relig- 
ion, as I appear to have done—is to produce a sense of bewilder- 
ment.” 


This bewilderment, the writer claims, is the result of ambigu- 
ity in the meaning of the word “fear.” He says that there are 
two kinds of fear: one essential to religion, one abhorrent to the 
thought when connected with religion. One results from a sense 
of weakness which clings and aspires, the other from a sense 
of weakness which would abolish and abase itself. 
again: 


We quote 


“Such are the two contrasted kinds of fear. I believe they 
both appear in religion. In fact, I suspect that we might divide 
the religions of the world on this basis. Some of them we call 
pagan, others universal or ethical; and the distinction marks the 
different sorts of fear which they contain. The pagan’s God is 
alien to himself. He never knows what that God of his is going 
todo. God isa powerful being, butirrational and arbitrary. His 
worshipper can only humble himself and conciliate, studying 
how to avoid offense. Between God and himself there is no 
friendly trust. What he would like best would be to get away 
from God, to hide himself, and*be allowed to go his own way. 
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This being impossible, his religion is largely an affair of self- 
abasement. He will sacrifice what he prizes most in order to 
show of how little consequence he is. ‘Then perhaps God will 
not harm him. That is his conception of religion, a religion of 
cowardly fear. 

“The noble religions, on the other hand,—and there are many 
of them,—recognize the inherent likeness of God and man. 
Their worshipers look upon God as their Father, a being essen- 
tially akin to themselves. In His image they are made, tho they 
are far from filling out that image. He is high and lifted up, the 
object of awful admiration. Yet in their degrees they identify 
themselves with Him, and in Him alone can behold themselves 
complete. The goal of their ambition is union with Him, and 
they can not be at rest except in His presence. Between God 
and man there is no other separation than that of degree, and 
to become more completely a man is forever to approximate god- 
hood. Such an attitude of mind does not exclude fear, which 
we have seen is always the sense of smallness in the presence of 
greatness. But the fear is of the noble sort which adoringly 
contemplates the revealer of its smallness, finding in him a ref- 
uge and the means of its own enlargement. Fear is thus trans- 
muted into love—which in all its higher forms retains fear of the 
reverential sort. Fear we called the beginning of wisdom. 
Love is its conclusion. Love is the fulfilment of law.” 





COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE MISSIONARY. 


PLEA for the support of missions on the ground that they 
promote commerce can not fail to be regarded as something 

of a novelty; but it is made, quite seriously, by the Hon. Charles 
Denby, formerly 
United States Min- 
China, in 





ister to 
last week’s Jnde- 
pendent (New York). 
re 
some fastidious per- 


may seem to 
sons,” he says, “that 
the cause of religion 
would. be weakened 
if any sentiment of 
material benefit 
were to enter into 
its 
but as the mission- 


consideration ; 


ary himself makes 
use of all the tempo- 
ral means that are 
at hand for promo- 
ting the success of 














his religious efforts, 
THE HON. CHARLES DENBY. ' 
it would seem that 


his supporters might properly use the same means to secure the 
I ght property 


‘sinews of war.’” He continues: 


“It can not be doubted that the missionary question in China, 
in a purely civil and commercial point of view, is one of great 
importance. Let it be openly said that if the missionary taught 
nothing but theology he would fall far short of being the great 
benefactor that he is. In fact and in truth he becomes a teacher 
of learning, of mathematics, and the sciences, as Martin, a for- 
mer missionary, and many others are. He establishes a college 
as Mater, Sheffield, Allen, and others have done. He becomes 
the master and preceptor of agriculture, as Nevius did at Chefu, 
and all the country around bloomed and blossomed with new 
seeds and fruits and flowers. He builds a university as Pilcher, 
Lowry, Hobart, Gamewell, Harper, Boone, and Potts did, whence 
every year educated teachers go forth to spread knowledge and 
learning among the people. He translates into Chinese a whole 
series of primers—as Edkins, an old missionary, did—and the 
Emperor commences to study and to learn English. He erects 
out of his own means a hospital and stocks it with medicines, as 
Atterbury did. There are 123 foreign hospitals in China. The 
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lady missionary takes by the hand the ill-treated, the neglected, 
the despised girl, and transforms her into a modest, well-be- 
haved, educated woman. And the woman doctor goes forth 
among her sisters and is their ministering angel. The mission- 
ary is the leader in charity. He gives largely out of his scanty 
means and he honestly disburses the money entrusted to him. 
He is the pioneer of commerce. From his modest home there 
radiates the light of modern civilization. He alone of all classes 
has the right to go into the interior and reside. He precedes the 
drummer, who follows on behind, and foreign commerce has its 
birth.” 


And so the missionary is coming to be recognized more and 
more widely as one of the leading factors in the opening up of 


new markets. Mr. Denby says: 


“In semi-civilized or barbarous peoples, civilization, instruc- 
tion, learning, breed new wants which commerce supplies. Look 
at the electric telegraph in every province in China! Look at 
the steamships which ply along the coast from Hongkong to New- 
Chwang and on the Yang-tse, and up the West River! Look 
at the foreign cities which have sprung up along the coast and 
rivers, Shanghai, Tien-Tsin, Hankow, and others—object-lessons 
to the Chinese! Look at the enormous trade which has been 
created between China and the rest of the world since the Protes- 
tant missionary got a foothold there! Look at the railroads 
which are built or projected! There are thousands of missiona- 
ries in China, and they bore their part with the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs, the diplomatists, the consuls, and the merchants, 
in all this progress. They were agents for the foreigner. They 
were his interpreters—at first his only interpreters. They trans- 
lated Chinese books for him. They wrote books for the Chinese 
and for the foreigner as well. They explored China and made 
the interior familiar to the outer world. One of them, Williams, 
was the author of the Chinese dictionary, which is the students’ 
text-book. Without them China would be a sealed country to- 
day. ‘T’'wo hundred and fifty years ago missionaries taught the 
sciences at Peking. France, Germany, and England have al- 
ways recognized their obligations and duties to this class. 
France has been the protector of the Catholics in China for hun- 
dreds of years—a right which Germany now claims to share.” 


“If itis true that mission work tends to spread and benefit 
commerce,” concludes the writer, “is there any reason why the 
fact-should not be proclaimed, and on that ground appeals should 
be addressed to business men to help the cause of missions with 
their influence and money?” 





The Church and the Sunday Saloon, Again.—An 
elaborate inquiry into the attitude of clergymen and religious 
newspapers toward the question of Sunday saloon opening in 
New York has been made by Zion’s Herald (Meth. Episc.), a 
strong opponent of the proposed changes in the excise law. It 
finds that all the Roman Catholic papers, all the Methodist pa- 
pers, all the Episcopalian, all the Baptist but one, all the Congre- 
gational but one, and all the other Protestant organs, are against 
In fact, The 
Independent and The Outlook are practically the only religious 


the proposition for any form of the Sunday saloon. 


journals of national reputation that are inclined to favor Sunday 
opening. Among Protestant clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, the Rev. Dr. 
Bishop Doane, and a few more have put themselves on record as 


Minot J. Savage, Bishop Potter, 


favoring a more liberal policy; but Zzon’s Hera/d fails to find a 
single Baptist or Congregationalist minister or Roman Catholic 
priest of the same mind. 


“We speak with authority,” it declares, 
“in saying that the Methodist ministry as a unit will forever op- 


pose the Sunday saloon.” The same paper continues: 


‘*‘No movement that can not carry the Baptist,the Roman Catho- 
lic, and the Methodist Episcopal churches can succeed with the 
legislature of any commonwealth in the land. And when these 
three great bodies unite, as they now do, against the proposi- 
tion for the Sunday saloon, it is doomed in advance. While 
there is reason for alertness and earnest agitation, there is the 
best reason, also, for abiding confidence. The Sunday saloon, 
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with its advocates, will speedily go down under the pressure 
of these great religious and moral forces which are combined 
against it.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


zy HE obstacles that lie before the Philippine commission in its 

work of adjusting the religious affairs of the islands do not 
seem to grow less formidable with the progress of time, and re- 
lations between the civil and religious authorities in Manila are 
reported as being more strained than ever. The dissatisfaction 
aroused in Roman Catholic circles by Judge Taft’s attitude to- 
ward the friars has in no way abated since the publication of his 
report several months ago, and the current issue of 7he Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarter/y Re- 
view contains a most hostile 
criticism on the work of the 
commission, from the pen of 


Mr. Bryan J. Clinch. He 
says: 
“The Taft commission 


seems engaged on a task in 
the Philippines like that 
which the French citizen com- 
missioners tried so unsuccess- 
fully in Milan and Naples. 
It is trying to mold the lan- 
guage, religion, schooling, 
laws, land tenures, methods 
of taxation, and corporate life 
of a people of eight millions 
within a few months. It is 
doing all this, not according 
to the wishes or wants of 
that people, but on ideas bor- 
rowed from the experience of 
a community foreign to them in language, race, ideas of govern- 
ment, and social life. The commissioners are not men, expe- 
rienced in administration or acquainted with even.the language, 
much less the character and history, of the millions whose desti- 
nies they undertake to mold so confidently. Two of them are 
college professors and three lawyers. Moreover, their task is 
not to apply the principles of government with which they them- 
selves are familiar, but to devise a new system for Philippine 
conditions different either from what the Filipinos are used to or 
Americans use for themselves.” 





THE REV. CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D. 


Protestant-Episcopal Bishop- Elect of 
the Philippines. 
Courtesy of 7he Churctman, New York. 


Mr. Clinch declares that no parallel ‘‘in the history of civilized 
nations” can be found to Judge Taft’s treatment of the friars, 
who have simply asked “to exercise the functions of their office, 


as secured to them by the national honor.” He continues: 


“The question was presented to him whether the Spanish 
priests, who formed nearly two-thirds of the clergy of the coun- 
try at the time of the American invasion and had been driven 
from their parishes by the insurgent leaders, would be allowed 
to return to their posts and provide for the spiritual wants of 
their people. The right to doso had been guaranteed to them on 
the public faith of the United States by the treaty of cession 
from Spain. Its exercise has been refused since by the will of 
the generals, whose absolute authority has been the representa- 
tive of American government in the Philippines. ...... 

“It is evident that the commission is most anxious to deport all 
the friars, if it possibly can, as Captain Leary deported the Fran- 
ciscans from Guam afew months ago. The Protestant preju- 
dices of the commissioners, which in the case of Mr. Worcester 
are shown sufficiently in his book and in Judge Taft’s by his 
report, may keep them from seeing the consequences involved, 
but to any intelligent Catholic or clear-sighted impartial man 
they must beobvious. Theexpu'sion of the Spanish friars means 
that five millions of Filipino Catholics must be left without 
priests, sacraments, or religious instruction for at least a genera- 
tion. ‘There are less than seven hundred native priests for seven 
millions of a Catholic population, and there are no other priests, 
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either American or European, familiar with Filipino language or 
customs except these friars. They and they alone have given 
the people the civilization it possesses.” . 


The Roman Catholic point of view finds an unexpected sup- 
porter in a Protestant-Episcopalian clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
AlgernonS. Crapsey, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., who has written an open letter to the Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, of Boston, the newly elected Bishop of the Philippines, 
protesting against the establishment of an Episcopal diocese in 


the islands. He says: 


‘““We Americans are in the Philippine Islands by virtue of our 
military power. The people do not want us there; a very large 
number of our own people do not think we ought to be there, and 
the occupation and government of the islands present the gravest 
problems that our Government has ever had to deal with. Now 
if we add to these complications religious rivalry and bitterness ; 
if every Protestant denomination rushes in there, not to build up 
the kingdom of God, but to secure denominational advantage 
and prestige, then we make a bad condition worse and the work 
of pacification much more difficult than it is at present. Surely 
the people of those islands have suffered enough without having 
forced upon them all the evils and discords of sectarian Protes- 
tantism. 

“It seems to many of us that we should leave the schools and 
other agencies of our civilization free to do their work, and when 
that work is done leave the Philippine Islands to develop their 
religious life naturally along the lines of their history. 

“It is impossible that any new form of Christianity should take 
root in that soil. Experience teaches that the seed of the Refor- 
mation is sterile in lands long under the influence of the Latin 
race. Our missions have been barren in Mexico and in South 
America, and they will be barren in the Philippines, in Cuba, 
and in Porto Rico,” 


Just how far apart the Roman Catholic and Protestant denomi- 
nations are in the Philippines was recently illustrated in a disa- 
greeable manner in Manila, as is related by a correspondent of 
The Independent. On the occasion of the death of President 
McKinley, it was suggested that appropriate religious ceremonies 
should be held on the day of the funeral in some one of the large 
Roman Catholic churches of Manila, preferably the cathedral. 
To the surprise of the authorities, the Roman Catholic bishop, 
the Right Rev. Martin Alcocer, refused to cooperate with the 
civil government. Instead, he issued a lengthy “pastoral,” 
which expressed abhorrence of the assassin’s crime, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the deceased President had died outside the 
Roman Catholic fold, and his funeral obsequies could therefore 
not be celebrated by Roman Catholics, and finally announced 
a “‘special service” in the Cathedral, not to do honor to the de- 
parted leader of the nation now exercising sovereignty over the 
islands, but to ‘make atonement to the Lord for all the offenses 
against Him,” and to ‘ask Him to impart to the authorities of 
America and the Philippines the necessary skill and favor that 
they may work out the common welfare and happiness.” 

The whole incident, remarks the writer in 7he /ndependent, 
was an evidence of “the spite and hatred of the friars—still in 
the ecclesiastical saddle at Manila—toward the present govern- 
ing authorities in the Philippine Islands.” 

It is hoped that the coming papal bull on the religious situa- 
tion in the Philippines may do something toward smoothing over 
present difficulties. The document is announced as a lengthy 
one, addressed through Archbishop Nozaleda, of Manila, who 
is now in Rome, to the Roman Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines. It will treat at some length the historic record of the 
church in the Philippines, its disciplinary needs and its existing 
Among other important changes contemplated by this 
pontifical bull, declares the Rome correspondent of the New 


status. 


York Freeman's Journal, is the appointment of Archbishop 
Sbaretti as papal delegate to the Philippines, in place of Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, who will return to his see in New Orleans. 
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Archbishop Nozaleda has also resigned his charge, continues the 
same writer, and he will be replaced by “a well-known prelate 
of Western America.” 


PROPOSED REVIVAL OF HEATHENISM. 


ODERN radical religious thought has probably not found 
a more decisive expression than is found in a new weekly 
journal, edited and published by Martin Hildebrandt, of Char- 
lottenburg, near Berlin, called Der Heide (The Heathen), with 
the innocent-looking sub-title “ Blatter fiir religiése Renaissance ” 
(“A Journal for a Revival of Religion”). The new periodical 
aims at nothing less than the annihilation of Christianity and 
the erection of a revived heathenism on its ruins. In the first 
issue, the leading article is entitled ‘‘ Vestigia Christi” (‘‘ Foot- 
prints of Christ”), finding these footprints in the religious wars 
of the past eighteen centuries, in the burning of witches, in the 
evils of the monastic system, the destruction of the civilization 
founded by the Mechammedans in Spain, and in similar events. 
The article, which is substantially an attack on Christianity 
from the standpoint of history, closes with these questions, which 
at the same time characterize the spirit of the editor and his jour- 
nal: 

“And when, O terrible delusion [7.¢., Christianity], will time 
demolish thee? When will thy last and latest evidences be 
crushed out from the joyful face of the earth? When will man- 
kind be again united in a purer and higher faith, which will 
benefit the earth and life, not affrighted by that terrible monster 
that has for two thousand years been corrupting the truth, defil- 
ing the beautiful, and been the enemy of real life?” 

In its literary department 7#e Heathen recommends the works 
of Prof. Ernst Haeckel, of David Strauss (author of the “ Life of 
Christ”), of Carus Sterne (author of “* Werden und Vergehen”), 
of Nietzsche, and of Biichner (author of “Kraft und Staff”). A 
special appeal is published calling for the organization of an asso- 
ciation which is to work for the reintroduction of heathenism, altho 
no special form is recommended, except as indirectly indicated by 
the books recommended. Inthe department of Belles- Lettres simi- 
lar tendencies are in evidence. ‘The leading story, entitled “The 
Two Sisters,” is really a laudation of prostitution and of “free 
loye.” In fact, the author laments that the age of “free love” is 
passed, In another article on “ Morality and Christianity,” it is 
openly claimed that the ethics of the Brahmans and of the Bud- 
dhists are vastly superior to those of Christianity. In a poem 
entitled “‘Gottes Grab” (‘‘The Grave of God”) the author sees a 
vision of the last church of Christianity crumbling into ruins and 
“the Christians seeking refuge in the clefts of rocks and caves, 
which become the death-bed of their faith and the burial-place of 
God.” 

Naturally the publication of this new radical venture has at- 
tracted wide attention, both in the secular and the religious press 
of Germany. Both are agreed, however, in considering that 
the editor has entirely overshot the mark and that his underta- 
king is harmless. The Retchsdote (Berlin) declares that the new 
journal does not rise beyond the level of the famous catechism of 
radical anti-Christianity, the “‘ Vest-Pocket Bible” (‘‘ Westenhas- 
chenbibel”), published by the Social-Democrat Hofmann, which 
has been regarded as the most hostile popular anti-Christian 
publication of modern Germany, but has not been particularly 
dangerous. The church paper, Unter dem Kreuz (Celle), con- 
siders the new paper a sign of the times, but asks if the extreme 
adulations paid to the emperors, to Bismarck, and to other mod- 
ern notables in recent times, are not partly, at least, responsible 
for such extravagances. It claims that the recent movement 
among the German students for the erection of the national Bis- 
marck statue had all the form of an old German heathenish rite; 
and it should be remembered that the new journal pleads also 
for a revival of the Woden cultus. The Lutheran Kirchenzei- 
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tung (Leipzig) declares that the new periodical has no signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of modern civilization, but has only 
“a pathological interest,” ‘“ being a literary curiosity produced 
by an abnormal brain.”—7ranslations made for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


WHAT WAS THE MEANING OF CHRIST’S 
DYING WORDS? 


W HAT were the last words uttered by Jesus as he hung on 

the cross? Were they spoken in Aramean or in He- 
brew? M. Paul Argelés, who propounds these questions in the 
lntermédtaire des Chercheurs et des Curieux, is of the opinion 
that the famous words “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani” belong to 
the Aramean language, but many Hebrew scholars do not share 
this view. If Christ spoke in Aramean (the language of Aram, 
the mountainous country of Syria), the popular interpretation of 
the words as a cry of despair (‘“‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?”) is probably correct. But if he spoke in pure He- 
brew, the words may have been merely a repetition of a prayer, 
the exact text of which is to be found in the Psalms of David. 
““We know,” says M. Argeles, “that the Jews after the time of 
the Captivity spoke only in Aramean, and that the passages of 
the Sacred Books read to them in Hebrew in the synagogs 
were immediately translated into Aramean. Christ and the 
Apostles spoke not in Hebrew, but in Aramean. The last 
words of the Savior on the cross are, therefore, much more likely 
to have been in Aramean than in Hebrew.’ 


’ 


The Hebrew schol- 
ar, M. Bongon, takes a different view, and declares: 


“There is no doubt that in Nazareth and along the shores of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where Christ was born and began his 
preaching, the people spoke Aramean. But is it not possible 
that Christ, dying on the cross, uttered some words from the Sa- 
cred Books of his time, and that his ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabac- 
thani,’ instead of being a cry of despair, was, on the contrary, a 
sort of prayer? We can imagine that a martyr, dying in China, 
might say in Latin: ‘ Domine, quare me inquisti?’ The Sacred 
Books of the time of Jesus were written in pure Hebrew, and 
there is a Psalm of David (Psalm xlii.), in which occurs the very 
phrase: ‘Domine, quare me repulisti?’ It ought to be an easy 
matter to find out whether the Hebrew text is identical with the 
words of Jesus, and thus decide whether they are Aramean or 
Hebrew.” 


M. Revillout, another Hebrew student, also believes that 

hrist’s words were in the pure Hebrew dialect. They do not 
possess the characteristics of the Aramean language, he de- 
clares. On the contrary, “El” or “Eli,” used to designate God, 
is a distinctively Hebrew word. M. Alexandre Weill is of the 
same opinion. He says: 

“The few Hebrew words attributed to Jesus in the Gospels are 
pure Hebrew, including ‘Talitha cumi’ (‘ Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise’) and ‘Eli, Eli, lama esabthani’ (‘My God, My 
God, why hast thou abandoned me?’). The word ‘ esabthani’ 


should be used instead of ‘ sabachthani,’ and the sentence is 
quoted verbatim from a Psalm of David.” 


M. Argelés, however, is not convinced by the evidence pre- 
sented, and thinks the whole question is still an open one. “If 
it is a fact that Christ spoke in the Aramean language,” he 
asks, “‘why is it that in the supreme crisis of his life he spoke in 
another language? Would he be likely to use another language 
in uttering a cry of despair? "—7vrans/ations nade for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





THE world of Biblical scholarship has lost a notable figure in the death 
of Prof. J. Henry Thayer, late of the Harvard Divinity school. His name 
is chiefly associated with a Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
and with the American standard edition of the Revised Bible. ‘‘ Probably 
since the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot,” says 7he Watchman, “there was no 
American Scholar in the New Testament whose qualifications were more 
widely recognized in Europe as well as in this country.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CANADA ON MR. ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE. 


RIENDLINESS is evinced in nearly all Canadian press 
criticism of President Roosevelt’s first annual message to 
Congress. The Dominion papers naturally refer only to those 
portions of the lengthy document in which they feel particular 
interest. ‘The Monroe doctrine, the navy, reciprocity, and impe- 
rialism receive most attention. Zhe Globe (Toronto), in the 
course of an able editorial, says: 


“President Roosevelt is a comparatively young man, but his 
message is one of the signs that the republic has passed its youth. 
In its gravity and 
conservatism it re- 
flects the view of the 
American business 
man, bold in enter- 
prise along business 
lines, but fearing 
disturbance. The 
revolutionary bias 
which the republic 
took at its birth is 
passing away, bear- 
ing with it some 
evil, something, 
too, which ardent 
friends of liberty 
may be inclined to 
regret. We. shall 
probably have fewer 
exhibitions of * tail- 
twisting,’ shouts of 
defiance to the older 
powers, and other 
outbreaks of youth- 

ful exuberance. In 
it ; : 
| spite of his advocacy 
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Reciprocity Health Food.” 


—Telegram (Toronto), Peace, the turbulent 


and uncivilized peo- 

ples held in awe by the great powers, who are virtually to police 
the world.” 

In the same vein this leading Canadian daily takes up Mr. 
Roosevelt's references to the Monroe Doctrine and the navy : 

“There is no reasonable ground for objection to the Monroe 
Doctrine, as stated by the President. He declares simply that 
the United States will protect the independence of the other 
American countries against European aggression, and that it 
will not itself practise aggression. If the United States adheres 
to this policy, the other nations of the continent will have no rea- 
son to quarrel with it. They could hardly ask for anything bet- 
ter than protection without interference, if the United States is 
able and willing to give such protection. . . . Whether, with in- 
creased strength, the temptation may come to transgress the 
principles laid down in the message, and to reach out for more 
American territory, only time can show. A nation assuming the 
réle of continental policeman may be carried pretty far.” 

Reciprocity is the feature of the message which has most im- 
pressed 7he Evening Telegram (Montreal), and it thinks the 
President has tried to steer his course between the expectations 
roused by his predecessor and the position taken by the extreme 
protectionists.” This paper makes the peculiar blunder of refer- 
ring to the document as a speech. “On the whole,” it says, “the 
speech is one of considerable interest,.” and it adds: “It can not 
be called a great speech.” The London, Ontario, Advertiser, 
after remarking that “the tragic death of President McKinley 
has placed a strong figure before the world in the person of 
Theodore Roosevelt,” says: ‘As Canadians we are doubtless 
more interested in the President’s declaration in regard to the 
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tariff and reciprocity. We are given to understand, however, 
that there are to be no sweeping changes.” The Toronto 7e/e- 
gram says; “It is evident that President Roosevelt has no idea 
of allowing reciprocity to go far.” The Montreal Hera/d de- 
clares: 

“It is plain now that anybody who looks to Mr. Roosevelt to 
play the champion like Mr, Cleveland will at least have to wait 
until the new President is more at home in the saddle. The first 
message to Congress is an interesting enough document, but 
there is very little of the Roosevelt about it except where he 
speaks of the Monroe Doctrine. Tue rest of the message indi- 
cates chiefly that Mr. McKinley’s successor is trying hard to 
keep the peace with Mr. McKinley’s counsellors, which is an- 
other way of saying that he is trying to live up to his pledge to 
pursue Mr. McKinley’s policy.” 

With reference to the trusts, the consensus of Canadian opinion 
seems to be that Mr. Roosevelt is not strong enough to deal with 
them, or, more accurately, they are too strong for any American 
President. Zhe Monetary Times (Toronto) is representative of 
this type of opinion when it says: 

“The President’s attitude toward the great combines is evi- 
dently one of compromise. He would be satisfied with publicity 
through government inspection. The combines would probably 
like nothing better than official inspection. It would go hard 
with them if they could not effect ownership of the inspector. 
Who, in the past, has pleaded so much for whatever the inspected 
wanted, as the federal inspectors ostensibly set over them as 
watchmen? Nobody. The President’s suggestion is probably 
well meant, but would prove of no avail in any serious attempt 
to grapple with the great trusts.” 





CONCENTRATION CAMPS AND BOER 
CHILDREN. 


7 HE sufferings of women and the deaths of children in con- 

centration camps in South Africa have given a new turn 
to the acrid debate on the Boer war with which the editorial col- 
umns of English newspapers are filled. ‘The controversy in the 
press was only embittered when the Government issued an offi- 
cial report on conditions in the camps. On one side, the Liberal 
Daily News (London) maintains that the revelations are a dis- 
grace to the English name, while, on the other, the Conservative 
London 7imes defends the Government’s military policy, and 
attributes the disease and death of the children to the “filthy _ 
habits” of their mothers. We shall let 7e News give its side 
first : 


“The general moral of this appalling disclosure is as clear as 
noonday. ‘That is, the unutterable criminality of the policy of 
concentration. Let us at once acknowledge, as, indeed, we have 
throughout assumed, that serious and ardent efforts were made 
both on the military and medical side to mitigate its increasing 
and continually aggravated mischief. There are, indeed, a few 
sentences in this report which are not pleasant to read, and are 
no credit to the medical profession. It is noteworthy that the 
doctor who makes the most frequent and unpleasant statements 
as to the habits of the inmates of the camps, and especially of 
the Boer mothers, allows himself to speak of his patients in the 
following terms: ‘There is,’ he says, ‘no such thing as gallantry 
among these creatures unless paid for.’ But such speech and 
such a tone are exceptional, and it is only natural to find that, 
as a rule, professional keenness and humane feeling have gone 
hand in hand in the work of relief. Nor does any honest critic 
need to evade the fact that careless or unclean habits and igno- 
rance of medicine have done something to swell the death-rates. 
Does any reasonable person imagine that precisely the same fac- 
tors would not present themselves among any body of poor peo- 
ple belonging to any country in the world, dumped down in a 
hastily improvised camp settlement? The doctor to whom we 
have referred talks of mothers giving paregoric to their children. 
How many thousands of English mothers have done the same 
thing? And what basis of civilized or decent life presents 
itself_in the hideous shanties—overcrowded tents, mud huts, reed 
houses, or iron sheds—in which our officers were forced to herd 
the motherhood and the childhood of the Boer nation? But. in- 
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deed, it is unnecessary to do more than quote the summary by 
Mr. Becker, the medical superintendent of the refuge camp at 
Bloemfontein, of wha the calls ‘the real causes of disease and 
death’ in his camp.” 


“This damning summary,” as 7e News calls it, of the causes 
of infant mortality is as follows: 


1. The indiscriminate massing together of people of all sorts 
from different parts of this colony in a large camp, whereby, no 
doubt, contagion is bound to assert itself. 

2. Insufficient hospital accommodation for infectious cases, 

3. Insufficient housing and covering, absence of warmth. The 
tents are thus not giving sufficient warmth to people who have 
been suddenly removed from houses. Some of the tents are use- 
less as a covering. In many cases also the supply of blankets is 
insufficient. 

4. Overcrowding in many tents. 

5. Insufficient latrine accommodation. 

6. Slops thrown about the tents. 

7. Insufficient supply of water as well for the washing of 
clothes as for the person. 

8. Bad nursing on the part of the people themselves; cold, 
want of room and breath- 
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ever, no instructions upon these important details have had the 
slightest effect. Medicines and nourishments are neglected, and 
the pernicious use of ‘ arnppels,’ containing they neither know 
nor care what (we fear we must plead guilty to corresponding 
ignorance), very largely obtained. Children are carried out into 
the town even, or held by mothers in their arms during cooking 
operations in the open air, when they have measles upon them, 
Another report by Dr. Franks tells us that a recent remedy 
among the Boers, no matter what the complaint, is green paint. 
Three children named Smith were suffering from some illness, 
the nature of which he was unable to ascertain. They were 
painted all over with green paint, with the exception of their 
faces. Two of them, a boy aged four and a girl aged seven, 
were admitted to the hospital; the boy died the same day and 
the girl the following day, both of acute arsenical poisoning ; the 
third child, aged four months, died before the others were 
brought into hospital.” 


But this is not the only astonishing revelation upon which the 
great London daily has to comment: 
“Another instance worth quoting is that of a baby named 


Schutte, aged four months, who was suffering from bronchitis, 
and was ordered by the 





ing space. 


The Liberal organ ex- 
presses great indigna- 
tion, moreover, at a pecu- 
liar distribution of ra- 
tions: 


“We have now in black 
and white the admission 
that the camp prisoners 
were divided into two 
classes, the one consist- 
ing of people who are 
stated to have voluntarily 
surrendered, or to have 
come into the camps of 
protection ; the other con- 
sisting of those whose. 
relatives were on com- 
mando, and had been col- 
lected for military or other 
reasons. The first of 








doctor to be kept entirely 
on milk. The mother re- 
fused to give it milk, and 
gave sardines instead. 
The child died in two. 
days. In page after page 
of the report the same 
story repeats itself. <A 
girl in the camp at Mid- 
delburg, suffering from 
renal dropsy, the result of 
a chill when recovering 
from enteric fever, was 
wrapped up. by her 
mother, from her hips to 
her feet, in a poultice of 
horse-dung, which the 
mother explained was 
‘taking the swelling down 
from her face.’ The 
goat’s dung, mentioned 
by Major-General Max- 
well, is in constant re- 








these classes was given 
a poor ration indeed, but 
a full one; the other, in- 


POLITICALLY BLIND OR (UN)INTELLIGENT (NON)ANTICIPATORS. 


(As seen by Mr. J-hn M-rl-y. and, possibly, by others.) 


quisition. A girl in the 
hospital recovering from 
enteric was nearly killed 


cluding the women and “They drifted along to the edge of the black unfathomable abyss in ignorance of where by some dried peaches. 
the children under twelve it was they were drifting to... . It is true, the Government say, that whenever our given to her by her 


years, were given a star- foresight and our knowledge could be tested we have shown blindness, short-sightedness 
at all events, and ignorance. It follows from this that, whenever we can not be tested in ‘ is ‘ at: 
thefuture, you are bound to trust us implicitly and without asking questions."—Mr. J. tient in the same hospital 


vation ration as a means 
of inflicting on their Morley at Arbroath. 
fathers or husbands a 
degree of moral torture such as would lead to their surrender.” 
This state of things did not last,or, toemploy the Liberal organ’s 
phrase, “the policy of torturing women and children was soon 
abandoned.” On this point, however, and on all the other 
points, we are afforded an opposite outlook by the London 
Times. This authority admits that ‘‘the mortality was unques- 
tionably large and was chiefly among children,” due primarily 
to an epidemic of measles, altho “the mortality in childbirth has 
been very high.” But the grand difficulty has been Boer filthi- 
ness: 
“The Boer remedy for measles, apparently, is a tea made of 


- goat’s dung, which is administered by the mothers with deplora- 


ble results. Another favorite remedy appears to be an absolute 
refusal to wash the children, or to allow any attempt at cleanli- 
ness. Dr. Spencer, again, describes the deplorable ignorance 
and lethargy amongst those responsible for the children suffering 
from measles. The more enlightened people pinned up blankets 
inside their tents, and so made them warm at night; they also 
kept them ventilated by day, and thus avoided the great con- 
trast which quickly sets in at sunset between the cold of the 
night and a stuffy heat by day. Amongst the majority, how- 





mother; and another pa- 


—Punch (London). was visited by a friend, 

who brought something 

under her apron. The Sister asked what it was, and the woman 

produced a bottle containing a brown-looking fluid, which she 

said was very good to relieve thirst. The Sister asked for 

further particulars, and the woman, without any hesitation, re- 
plied that it was horse-dung, cooked in water and strained.” 


Much is made, also, of the “almost inconceivable ignorance, 
obstinacy, and filthiness of the Boers” in other matters than 
medication. ‘The Boer husband and father is presented by 7he 
Times in this unfavorable light : 


“With regard to the general order, cleanliness, and scaveng- 
ing of the camps, we read that a certain amount of work is done, 
under direction, by some of the burghers; but the difficulty of 
having it done effectively is great. Apart from payment or 
compulsion, the idea of helping the helpless does not exist in the 
mind of the stalwart burgher. Over and over again a woman 
whose husband is fighting, or a prisoner of war, has to sit and 
nurse her children, and may ask in vain of a fine, well-built, 
noble ‘ patriot ’ that he will chop her wood or fetch her rations or 
her medicine. His reply is, ‘I have no time,’ or something to 
that effect. There is no such thing as gallantry among them 
unless paid for, when another term may be applied to it.” 
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The entire English press, medical, religious, and lay, has been 
dragged into the discussion, which has brought up the subject 
of concentration as a policy. The enormous mortality in the 
camps is denounced as wholly unnecessary by 7he British 
Medical Journal, which calls for immediate reform and the 
abandonment of the present camps for new ones on dry soil. It 
adds that competent officials are greatly needed in the camps, 
and that the statistics of death and disease in them fully justify 
public distrust of the sanitary measures adopted. Zhe Speaker 
(London) also puts blame on the physicians : 


“The one thing painfully certain is that the British doctors 
have largely failed to win the confidence of their patients. Com- 
plaints are frequent of the disinclination of the Boer women to 
make use of the hospitals, and when we find one doctor speaking 
of the Boers as ‘these creatures,’ while another, even in pointing 
out the defects of a camp, goes out of his way to say that such 
faults are not matters of complaint to the Boer, one wonders 
whether everything possible has been done to win the confidence 
of patients. These medical men do not appear to recognize that 
their failure to improve their patients is not altogether to their 
credit.” 


As a means of occupying some of the children, classes were 
formed in the camps.and some schooling imparted. The London 
News, which, as has been remarked, leads the attack on the 
Government’s policy, comments thus upon this feature of the 
camp life: 


“We are sure that one sentence in the report of the educational 
system established in the camps will strike the_coldest heart: 
‘ The increase in the death-rate of the camps has led to a dimt- 
nution in the seating accommodation in the schools.’ ‘This isthe 
writer’s way of announcing that desks and seats have been 
broken up to make coffins for the scholars. There are, we hope, 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who would have given 
much that they hold dear that this sentence might never have 
been written, or that there had been no cause for writing it.” 


An attempt to view the matter from an impartial point of view 
is made by Zhe Pilot (London) to this effect : 


“To express a doubt whether the arrangements in the camp 
were perfect or the death-rate normal was to be set down at once 
as a‘ pro-Boer.’ To hint that officials can but take the best 
course open to them, and that the proper care of large and sud- 
den aggregations of human beings is a problem of enormous 
difficulty, was to make yourself an accessory to the crime of 
murder. The Blue Book shows pretty conclusively that the 
authorities worked very hard, and that the difficulties against 
which they had to struggle were greatly increased by the habits 
of the refugees—habits which did not much matter in isolated 
farms in the pure air of the veldt, but which bred disease with 
terrible rapidity in the close neighborhood and strange surround- 
ings of a camp. But it shows also that these authorities made 
many mistakes at starting, tho real pains have been taken to 
remedy these as the resulting mischiefs were discovered—with 
the exception, indeed, of the ‘ half-rations policy,’ which seems 
not to have been given up until the receipt of the telegram of 
February 27, provoked by Mr. Lloyd-George’s question of the 
previous day. The main error—which may hereafter be shown 
to have been unavoidable in the first instance—is the size of the 
camps and the consequent absence of classification.” 


Meanwhile the Continental press has almost unanimously de- 


~ nounced the British Government for its adoption of the concen- 


tration policy. The Hamburger-Nachrichten says the real ques- 
tion is whether the principles of warfare and of humanity, “so 
called,” justified the establishment of the camps. Everything 
else is beside the point. This German paper dismisses the sub- 
ject by quoting the French proverb which says that whoever ex- 
cuses himself accuses himself. 


THE NEW GRAND VIZIFR.—Said Pasha will not “waste his energy in at- 
tempting reforms as they are understood in Europe,” according to 7he 
Standard (London). It observes that “the whole position is made doubtful 
by the character of the Sultan, who will hardly give up what he has arro- 
gated to himself.” 
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THE POLES IN PRUSSIA. 


HE clash between Germans and Poles in Prussia, empha- 
sized by the punishment of Polish school-children in 
Thorn (see THE LITERARY DiGEest, November 16), and the arrest 
of parents who protested against the punishment, indicates that 
Germany is likely to come into conflict with Russia in a direction 
where danger has been hitherto little feared. The Slav element 
of its population, forming the eastern portion of the empire, 
arouses in Germany grave apprehensions. ‘The real frontier of 
Germany is not the Rhine, but the Elbe.” ‘This sentence of Prof, 
Adolphe Wagner, formerly rector of the University of Berlin, says 
the /igaro (Paris), has provoked a storm of articles from the 
German press. The /igaro continues as follows: 

“There are, in Germany, two civilizations that live side by 
side without becoming confounded. One, German, extends west 
of the Elbe to and beyond the Rhine. This owes its character 
to French influence. The other, east of the Elbe, less advanced, 
or more retrograde, is permeated with the Slav element. The 
old-time conquered people have not disappeared ; they stil live 
under German names among their conquerors. And now it is. 
seen that a new, unexpected, and extraordinary phenomenon, 
against which all Germany has struggled in vain, has taken 
place in the course of this‘century. ‘These Slavs, crowded back 
by the Teuton knights, these Poles, robbed of their country, with- 
out organization, policy, money, army, liberty, are in the act of 
slowly but surely reconquering Eastern Germany. The East is 
expanding toward the West and gradually taking its place. The 
Polish question again claims attention, but in a different and 
more important way. It is a struggle between two races, and 
no longer a quarrel between two nations,” 


The Germans have many grievances against the. Poles, contin- 
ues the /igaro. Among other things, they reproach them with 
forming in large German centers homogeneous colonies refrac- 
tory to all attempts at assimilation. Finally, and above all, they 
reproach them with turning more and more toward Russia, and 
of nursing the dream of an autonomous province under the direct 
domination of the Czar. 

La Tribuna (Rome), in an article entitled “the Germanizing 
of Prussian Poland,” speaks of the “sad condition of the popula- 
tion which the Government persists in Germanizing, notwith- 
standing its earnest desire to preserve intact its language and 
traditions.” It cites a case in point of a priest who wished to 
impart religious instruction in the Polish language, and was 
refused permission to do so by the Governor.—7?ans/ations 
made for Tre LITERARY DIGEsT. 





COMPLETION OF THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


* W ITHIN little more than ten years from the day on which, 

during his visit to the East, Nicholas II., then Cesare- 
vitch, turned the first sod of the eastern section of the great Si- 
berian railway at Vladivostok, the gigantic undertaking has 
been completed and through communication has been established 
between the capital of the Russian empire and its remote de- 
pendencies on the Pacific.” With these words the London 7imes 
begins its impressive comment upon what it terms “one of the 
greatest railway undertakings in the world.” 
daily adds: 


The great English 


“It is a tremendous factor in the political, military, and eco- 
nomic expansion of one of the greatest empires that the world 
has ever seen. No ruler has ever held sway over such a contin- 
uous expanse of territory as the Russian empire, and never have 
the shores of such distant seas as the Baltic and the Pacific been 
connected by an iron band under the hand of the same master. 
That besides Vladivostok the Trans-Asian railway now pos- 
sesses an alternative terminus in the Far East at Port Arthur 
shows what political fruits this ambitious scheme has already 
yielded and may be expected to mature still more abundantly in 
the future.” 


Altho formal announcement of the railway’s completion has- 
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been made by Finance Minister de Witte to Czar Nicholas, it 
seems, according to a correspondent of the London 7zmes, that 
“the large bridges, like those over the Sungari and Nonni, are 
not completed, for some even the caissons are not yet down; the 
three tunnels are scarcely commenced, that in the Khingan has 
been driven 180 yards only out of nearly 2,000 required, and in 
many places the track is not raised to the required level. A sub- 
sidiary track has been made for the conveyance of railway mate- 
rial; but on this there is little attempt at leveling, and the met- 
als are not even ballasted, consequently the construction trains 
leave the rails frequently ; the temporary bridges are not all usa- 
ble, and several will certainly disappear when the thaw comes 
next spring.” 

Other authorities say that only “ finishing touches” are needed. 
It seems certain that the great line is in operation, at any rate. 
Says the London /7/ot: ‘‘ Traffic is at present carried on under 
difficulties, and much of the line, apparently, will have to be re- 
laid; but still through trains are running, and communication 
is open not only with Vladivostok but with Manchuria.” To 
which Zhe Spectator (London) adds: ‘This does not mean that 
permanent regular traffic can be opened, two more years of work 
being required for that, but ‘ temporary traffic can from to-day 
(November g) be carried on along the whole system,’ that is, 
from And Zhe Mining Journal 
(London) says the line “for luxury, cheapness, and general de- 


Moscow to Vladivostok.” 


sirability in all respects except speed, may challenge compari- 
son even with the great trunk lines of America.” But what most 
impresses the English press is, to use the language of the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, “the economic foresight of Russia,” the 
same paper calling the undertaking “ Russia’s reply to the Can- 
adian-Pacific Railway.” It proceeds: 

“The Trans-Siberian-Manchurian Railway has brought within 
Russia’s grasp what she has so long desired—ice-free ports and 
an open sea, It gives her facilities for inland trade and places 
a rich country within easy reach of her surplus population. It is 
estimated that freights and passenger fares will yield an annual 
return of 5,000,000 rubles; the transportation of criminals to 
Sakhalien, the escorting of convicts, and the abolition of postal 
couriers, 3,000,000 rubles ; while the probable supersession of the 
old caravan trade will enable Russia tosave the 15,000,000 rubles 
she annually paid to China.” 

The newspapers of continental Europe are not a whit behind 
those of England in their appreciation. Says the TZemfs 

(Paris) : 

“The building of the Trans-Siberian is the best evidence of 
the strength and the permanence of the tendencies which draw 
the empire of the Czars to the Far East. It may be said without 
exaggeration that the Russian diplomatic and military attitude 
has, during the past year, been modified by the silent influence 
-of this great undertaking. If Russia thinks she can, on the one 
hand, incorporate Manchuria into her more or less direct hege- 
mony, and if, on the other, she thinks she can allow China in that 
province a few purely formal rights, without affecting her own 
real supremacy, it is in the Trans-Siberian Railway that we 
must seek the solution of the enigma.” 

After calling attention to the much greater mileage of this 
new line in comparison with the Canadian Pacific or the Union 
Pacific,the Journal des Débats (Paris) remarks: 

“The political position of Russia in the Far East is made 
firmer by this railway. But this triumph of civil genius over 
vast distance is, above all, a peaceful victory. It was only just 
that M. de Witte should be the statesman to transmit to the sov- 
-ereign his subject’s loyal congratulations, for the finance minis- 
ter found the necessary means for the execution of this great 
public work without in any way embarrassing the imperial 
finances.” 

Sentiments of a similar tenor find expression in such Parisian 
papers as the Gax/ozs, the So/ez/, and the Journa/. 

German press opinion is a unit on the portentous nature of the 
‘event. But the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), while admitting the 
“magnificence of the railway, thinks its possibilities are exagger- 
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ated. “It will face competition from the sea route,” says this 
German daily, ‘which affords cheaper and more efficient trans- 
portation, besides (at least for some time to come) equally rapid 
transit.” Other German papers refer to the great future for Rus- 
sia opened up by the new line. The 77zéuna (Rome) alludes 
significantly to one possibility : 

“We await with curiosity the effect upon Japan of an an- 
nouncement which, tho long looked for, can not have failed to 
move her. We should not be surprised if the opening of the 
Eastern branch of the Trans-Siberian Railway were met by a 
greater activity of Japan in Korea.”—7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE STRIKE MENACE TO THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


DMIRATION for the dexterity with which the French pre- 
mier has deferred the coal-mine crisis is the almost unani- 

mous sentiment of the French press. The ultra-radical /n- 
transigéant (Paris), edited by Henri Rochefort, rails, it is true, 


at the ministry, while 








a few Socialist papers 
like the Lanterne 
(Paris) insist that the 
crisis was ‘“‘unreal”; 
but, speaking gener- 
ally, it seems to have 
been the impression 
that the republic was 
indanger. The /ndé- 
pendance Belge 
(Brussels) rather fa- 
vors the idea that all 





the republican forces, 





including even the 
Socialists, united and 
saved the situation; 
but early in January 
the day 
and the old-age pen- 


eight-hour 














sion will come up 


M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, ‘THE FRENCH PREMIER. 


and, doubtless, make 


trouble. Says the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) : 


“The best-informed speakers on such matters told the workers 
that, unless a deception was being practised, a general strike 
would mean‘ the Revolution.’ Precisely what these violent but 
confused minds understand by the Revolution it would be diffi- 
cult to say, but it would not be far wrong to surmise that they 
mean resort to force and pillage. Possession by the workers of 
the means of production is evidently not to be brought about by 
mere persuasion. ‘There is no hesitation in adopting other 
means. The necessity of doing so is even proclaimed and urged. 
However, the general strike seemed, for the moment, to affect 
only the mining industry. But once begun, it was designed, if 
the occasion appeared favorable, to extend it, and even make it 
all-embracing. The plans of the workers, or rather those that 
are formed for them and with which their imaginations are ex- 
cited, have this particularly dangerous feature, that one can not 
tell where they willend. ‘The theorists of the Socialist party are 
acquainted with history. They are ready enough to point out 
that a ‘revolution’ always begins with an incident of which no 
one, not even those who provoked it, foresaw the consequences.” 


This alarmist view is not shared by the /Journa/ des Débats 
(Paris), which says that a strike of the miners must certainly 
fail either now or next spring. It says further that when the 
miners took a vote on the strike proposition, only 25,000, in 
round numbers, voted in the affirmative, leaving about 125,000 
who either did not vote or were opposed to a strike. The same 
argument is advanced inother papers. The Zemfs (Paris) says 
the partial strikes in the mining districts have lost their impor- 
tance and that the workers are “quiet.”— 7rans/ations made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE BURDEN OF UNEARNED RICHES. 


THE USURPER. By William J. Locke. 


John Lane. 


“T“HE London Chronicle thinks it remarkable that Mr. Locke, with 
all his great talents as a writer, has not yet found the key to 
literary success. He has an easy style without affectation, a gift 

for characterization without unnecessary subtlety, a command of plot 

and narrative and a maturity of judgment and nicety of taste, all of 
which qualities are rarely found in combination even in our foremost 
novelists. Yet the fertile and in- 
defatigable author of ‘‘ Derelicts,”’ 

‘* Idols,” ‘‘ The Demagogue and Lady 

Phayre,”’ ¢¢ a/. lid., has not yet made 

a genuine ‘‘ hit.” 

Perhaps he may do so in ‘The 
Usurper”; but this is to be doubted. 
Its themes of love and politics are 
those of ‘‘ The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre,” and the additional study of 
the poetic temperament, while the 
best work that Mr. Locke has yet 
done, reveals no larger grasp by the 
author of the inner essence of either 
art or life. 

Mr. Locke’s novels fail of greatness 
because their characters lack passion- 
ate conviction. Passion in the Greek 
sense, an all-absorbing and soul-in- 
forming desire of any sort, will always 
touch the human heart. All the world 
loves that lover who reckons all the world well lost for love. Mr. 
Locke's lovers hold poetry in reserve, just as his statesmen forsake 
philanthropy at the last extremity for some individual interest—noble 
in itself it may be, but selfish in comparison with humanity's good. 

The story isaclever variation of a familiar plot. Jasper Vellacot, 
the ‘‘Usurper,” has acquired great and ever-increasing wealth by 
assuming the name and mining property of a man in the Australian 
bush whom he supposed to be dying. He comes to London, and seeks 
to ease his conscience of its burden of unearned riches by spending 
them in charities. 

In acastaway named Burke, who is sent on to one of his charitable 
institutions in London, Vellacot recognizes the rightful owner of his 
wealth, now restored. to health but with an apparently impaired mem-_ 
ory. He gives Burke nominal employment at a salary so large as to 
rouse the recipient’s suspicions that he has some mysterious claim upon 
his benefactor. 

Vellacot, to further his philanthropic plans, gets himself elected to 
Parliament. On the eve of a reelection he is denounced as an impostor 
by Burke on vague suspicion. Vellacot acknowledges the truth of the 
unsupported accusation, but Burke, mobbed by Vellacot’s supporters, 
confesses that he had murdered the real owner of the stolen title-deeds. 
Lady Alicia is discovered to be sole heir of the murdered man, and as 
she had engaged herself to Vellacot in the hour of his downfall, the 
property again comes under his trusteeship. 

More striking characters than the reserved Vellacot and the waver- 
ing Alicia, and a truer love than was their mutual admiration, is to be 
found in the dependent plot of the novel--the passion of Bonamy 
Tredgold, the poet, for Vittoria Antonelli, the girl of the Italian café. 
If this had been exalted to the position of main story, ‘‘ The Usurper,” 
by another name, might have established its author in the forefront of 
present novelists. 


1z2mo, cloth, 356 pp. Price, $1.50. 

















W. J. LOCKE. 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC OF DISTINCTION. 


MASTERS. By W. C. Brownell. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


VICTORIAN PROSE 
Price, $1.50 net. 


8vo, cloth, 289 pp. 


Y his critical disquisitions on ‘‘ French Traits " and ‘‘ French Art,” 
and by his occasional papers on themes of literature and art in 
Scribner's Magazine, The Century, The Nation, and the leading 

art journals, we have been led to recognize in Mr. Brownell a writer 
who has drawn to himself an enlightened and judicious audience, whose 
very presence is a tribute to his powers and a witness to the high worth 
of his utterances. The attitude he maintains is the attitude of distinc- 
tion proper to one who holds his special talent dear, and would exercise 
his faculty in the service of letters with dignity, diligence, and con- 
science. It has been said—and very justly, we think—of Mr. Brownell’s 
work, that no American critic of our time imparts so sure an impression 
of force and individuality in the thought, of serenity and restraint in the 
expression. 

Mr. Brownell's ‘‘ Victorian Prose Masters" are six : Thackeray, Car- 
lyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, George Meredith. And 
the dishes he serves to us in his six courses have that appetizing quality 
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and flavor which tempt one to try anew the old familiar concoctions, 
spiced now with his piquant condiment. 

Mr. Brownell’s theory of criticism, as he himself has propounded it, 
is positive and intrepid. It includes, conspicuously, ‘‘ catholicity of 
appreciation” as the secret of critical felicity. ‘' It is perhaps better,” 
he says, ‘‘ to keep balancing counter considerations than to determine 
brutally by excluding a whole set of them because of the difficulty of 
assigning them their true weight. In this way, at least, one preserves 
the attitude of poise—and poise is the one essential element of criti- 
cism.”’ 

On every page, in every paragraph, of Mr. Brownell’s work we find 
poise—writ large between the lines. In exploring for the characteristic 
qualities of this one or that of his ‘‘ Victorian Prose Masters,‘’ Mr 
Brownell considers his vogue, his influence, his personality, his art, his 
style, his philosophy, his moral cogency. 

He determines that it is Thackeray's ‘sense of life’’ that rules in 
‘* Esmond,” ‘“ Vanity Fair,’’ *‘ Pendennis,’’ and ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 
The tension of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” he finds almost oppressive. The first 
fruits of Thackeray’s maturity, its substitution of truth for convention, 
“had something almost fierce in it ; any one could see that a new power 
in fiction had arisen.’’ In ‘‘ The Newcomes,” he finds an epitome of 
human life in its manifold variety of social and individual phases, un- 
matched in fiction. ‘‘It stands incontestably at the head of the novels 
of manners.’’ The framework of ‘‘ The Newcomes” would include, in 
his judgment, three or four of Balzac’s most elaborate works, which, 
compared with this, seem like studies and episodes, ‘ lacking the large 
body and ample current of the Thackerayan epic.” 

In Thackeray’s style, Mr. Brownell finds the simplicity of both birth 
and breeding ; ‘‘he writes like a gentleman.” His is the opposite of 
what we mean by the professional style ; its repetitions are not man- 
nerisms. ‘‘ Its ease is absolutely effortless ; it is like Raphael's line."’ 
‘* No one would ever have wondered of him, as Jeffrey did of Macaulay, 
where he ‘ picked up’ his style. Like his art, . . . it is the outgrowth 
of the most interesting personality perhaps that has expressed itself in 
prose.” 

It is with no prostrating awe that this critic confronts the ** sovereign 
force” of Carlyle. Altho he finds his genius incontestable and his work 
penetrated with the power of a ‘‘ prodigious personality,” he at no time 
ceases to be aware that ‘there are few, even of the greatest men, in 
whom such conspicuous conceit has been so curiously condoned.” 
His peculiar style, original surely, without even a prototype, was not 
native or sincere, says Mr. Brownell ; it was invented, assumed. The 
style of the ‘‘ Sartor’’ was his Byronic collar. ‘‘ Oddity was in the air 
in those days.” 





IN A CRADLE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER. By F. Berkeley Smith. Illustrated by the 
author. 8vo, cloth, 205 pp. Price, $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


R. BERKELEY SMITH, who is a son of F. Hopkinson Smith, 
the well-known artist and author, was for several years a stu- 
dent in the Latin Quarter, and is therefore well qualified to 

portray this famous section of Paris and to correct the impression, held 
by many, that it is a region of artistic hoodlumism and unrestrained 
license. This idea is soon dispelled, 
as the reader is shown, instead, a 
region of workers, where there is no 
room for dilettantes or snobs; where 
there is no aristocracy, but only the 
great democracy of art. Whether 
his chosen field be painting, model- 
ing, writing, or what not, every artist 
is a hard and enthusiastic worker. 

And the ruling spirit of this domain 
is love : love of art, love of life, love 
of friend. 

The love of art has its highest ex- 
emplar in the celebrated ‘‘ Bal des 
Quat’z’ Arts.” The author says of it: 
‘*The room becomes a thing of 
splendor, for it is as gorgeous a spec- 
tacle as the cleverest of the painters, 
sculptors, and architects can make it, 
and is the result of careful study— F. BERKELEY SMITH. 
and all for the love of it!" 

After the day’s work is done, comes the joy of living. The springs 
of youth bubble up in the heart, and the students and their little toiling 
feminine comrades throng to the Luxembourg Gardens for a ramble 
among the trees and fountains, thence to the cafés for dinner, and later 
to the ** Bullier "’ for a dance. 

The Quarter is notable for its esprit de corps. An insult or injury to 
one habitant is enough to fire the wrath of all. A story of a mé/ée is 
related which illustrates the lengths to which the students will go for 
one another. In this the Government was obliged to call out the troops 
before the demonstration could be quelled. 

But mutual protection is not a question of fighting only; if a com- 
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rade has not been able to sell his productions, and the cupboard is 
empty, and rent is due, esprit de corps comes to the rescue and he does 
not have to sit alone with his woes. His verses or sketches are seized 
and sold in some mysterious way, the rent is paid, and the happy artist, 
with a good balance in his pocket, is taken out to a triumphal /é¢e. 

The Quarter is not alone the cradle of French art ; it is a nursery for 
the budding talent of all countries, from America to Japan. But there 
is no recognition of race or creed ; the only religion is that of art in all 
its complex forms, and, for the rest, all are brothers alike. 

This artist world has also strange contrasts of social conditions. 
Those who have graduated into the great world and won fame, perhaps 
immortality, love to return to their old home for a dinner and a stroll. 
And here they meet the derelicts and waifs of society : old Pochard, 
once the ‘‘handsomest man in Paris,” now an absinthe fiend in rags; 
and Marguerite, the little milliner, who says: ‘‘ One day one eats, and 
the next day one doesn’t. It is always like that, is it not, monsieur ?” 

Such, then, is the real Latin Quarter, described with fidelity and in- 
genuousness by the author. An ideal region, where the devotees of art 
live as close to nature as they may, and work and dance and dine, with 
no more thought than a child among flowers. 


THE WORLD AND A NEWSPAPER MAN. 


By James Creelman. Cloth, 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 


ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY. 
Price $1.20, net. 


8vo, 


418 pp. 


B bee: are only a few persons in the world who could write a book 
of the character and interest which the New York journalist, 
James Creelman, has put into this chronicle of his most important 
‘‘news” missions. In his preface the writer says : ‘‘ These pages from 
the experiences of a busy man are intended to give the public some 
idea of the processes of modern journalism which are gradually assimi- 
lating the human race.’ They give it. He adds: ‘‘The author has 
attempted to give the original color and atmosphere of some of the 
great events of his own time’’; and no one can read him without feel- 
ing that the attempt has been brilliantly successful. The vivid photo- 
graphic accuracy and minute details of each description convince the 
reader that the one who writes was the one who saw them. 

‘The Special Correspondent”’ is a product of our times. Mr. Creel- 
man has proved his right to be classed with the best of them by his 
work of the last ten years. ‘‘The 
Special Correspondent’? must have 
aneye that nothing escapes, energy 
that nothing can daunt, judgment, 
fertile resource, keen insight into 
human nature, and thorough famil- 
iarity with the important issues of 
the day. Above all, he must blot 
out of his dictionary the word ‘‘im- 
possible.” 

The various directions in which he 
may fare are indicated pretty well by 
the achievements Mr. Creelman re- 
counts in this entertaining volume. 
He interviews the Pope, Leo XIIL., 
‘*the White Shepherd of Rome”; the 
King of the Hermit Realm of Corea; 
Count Tolstoy; General Weyler ; 
Kossuth; King George of Greece; 
Sitting Bull, and the President of 
Hayti, Hypolite. He was at the storming of Ping Yang in Corea, the 
invasion of Manchuria by the Japanese, and the battle of Port Arthur; 
the battle of El Caney, in which he himself led a crowd up the hill, 
and, wounded, dictated the story of the engagement to his chief, W. R. 
Hearst, and he was at the fightingin the Philippines. He also has three 
“stories,” dealing not with importart events in the world’s history, 
but with incidents severally exciting, pathetic, and dangerous. 

The account of El Caney, the interview with Sitting Bull, a Race 
with a Woman for the Cable, and News-gathering in the Clouds are the 
experiences which Mr. Creelman tells with most literary skill and 
unflagging vivacity. Loyalty to his paper and the desire to get a 
‘*beat’’ are the truest signs of the journalist. Mr. Creelman’s full 
possession of these two qualities comes out repeatedly in his pages, but 
especially in the race with his woman rival for the cable office in 
Manila. In the charge up the hill at El Caney, he longed to get into 
the fort at the top to grab the Spanish flag that fluttered there, asa 
trophy for the New York Journad. 

Mr. Creelman speaks almost eloquently in behalf of ‘‘ yellow jour- 
nalism,’’ and espouses warmly a newspaper’s taking a hand in the 
making as well as the recording of events. The light that he sheds on 
some points in this regard will be interesting to the public at large. 

The style of the volume is variable; and very much better in some 
articles than in others, It is most ‘‘newspapery”’ in the account of 
Gladstone's burial and that of General Grant. The author permits 
himself in these pages expression of personal views on the subject he is 
discussing, something tabooed to the mere ‘‘reporter’’ on a paper. 
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Every now and again, he has a splash of florid rhetoric and occasionally 
a phrase of great force and beauty, as when in speaking of the Indian 
he says: ‘Listening for the sounds of approaching conflict, he had not 
heard the voices of the unborn wheat and corn that were yet to con- 
quer him and his ways.” 

One of the author’s little personal touches we must reproduce. At 
a little Corean port, sickened by the bloody field of Ping Yang, he 
received a cablegram from Ohio. It contained two words: ‘‘ Boy—well.” 
It was the announcement of the birth of his first child. Thirteen 
tissue tags, bearing the seals of thirteen different headquarters of the 
Japanese army, showed that the news had been carried from battlefield 
to battlefield. 

That night he found Admiral Ito at the mouth of the Tai-Tong 
River after his defeat of the Chinese fleet. The Admiral was asleep; 
but Creelman routed him out and he explained with maps and comment 
the mighty struggle on the Yellow Sea, adding at the end: ‘It isa big 
piece of news for you.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ Creelman answered, ‘‘ but I have re- 
ceived a still greater piece of news.” Then he drew from his pocket 
the cablegram. The Admiral ordered up champagne, and he and his 
captains clinked their glasses'together and drank the health of the little 
son. 





THE MANTLE OF CHARLES LAMB AND LEIGH 
HUNT. 


WITH LEAD AND LINE ALONG VARYING SHORES. A Book of Poems. By 
Charles Henry Webb (John Paul). r:2mo, cloth, 111 pp. Price, $1.10 net, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HOSE who flatter themselves that they know a good thing when 
they see it will find a seasonable joy these Christmas times in 
commending to the favor and affection of ‘‘all good fellows” these 
tuneful soundings of ‘‘ John Pauil’s” soberly playful line—John Paul of 
the New York 7imes aforetime, of the San Francisco Au//etin, and the 
Californian along with Bret Harte and Mark Twain,—John Paul of 
the ‘‘Vagrom Verse,’’ of ‘‘ Deacon Brown” and ‘Alec Dunham's 
Boat.’’ Those who go a-questing for 
him among the merry-andrews of 
American humor might as well ex- 
pect to find Touchstone or Autolycus 
carousing with Joe Miller. He isto 
be looked for rather in the slyly quiet 
company of Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Lamb, Thackeray, and the later Cal- 
verly, when Hunt is telling, with the 
delectable conceit of a scholar anda 
gentleman, how ‘‘Jenny Kissed me 
When We Met”’: 





Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have 
missed me, 
Say I’m growing dull—but add, 
Jenny kissed me! 














or when Lamb, tenderly stammering 
among the memories, is trying to re- 
call ‘‘ The Old Familiar Faces”; or 
when Thackeray is celebrating the glories of the famous chamber 
where Fanny once sat in that cane-bottomed chair— 


CHARLES H. WI BB. 


Long, long through the hours, and the night and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends and old times; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich latakie 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


or when some fellow calls on Calverly for a song, and he has to confess 
himself unequal to the melodious task— 


I used to roam o’er glen and glade, 
Buoyant and blithe as other folk; 
And not unfrequently I made 

A joke. 


I cannot sing the old songs now, 

It is not that I deem them low ; 

’Tis that I can’t remember how 
They go. 


And so, not in the madding crowd of the trolley car and the morning 
paper, but cronying in such ripe and mellow company as this, all good 
fellows will rejoice to find John Paul, and to ‘' sit up” with him, in the 
wee sma’ hours—taking him at his own word, thus: 


Friends I have had, both old and young, 
And ale we've drunk, and songs we've sung ; 
Enough you know when this is said 

‘That, one and all, they died in bed. 


In bed they died, and I’ll not go 
Where all my friends have perished so, 
Go you, who fain would buried be, 
But not to-night a bed for me! 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. | 
Bese ged DIGEsT is in receipt of the fol- | has ; ts Se This Attractive Calendar 


for 1902, artistically printed in ten 
colors, size 10x12 inches, combines 
utility with beauty; a pleasing wall 
decoration for home or office. Sent 
free. Fill owt and mail coupon. 


“Henry W. Longfellow.”—George R. Carpenter. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., $0.75.) 
“The Salt-Box House.”—Jane DeForest Shelton. 
(Baker, Taylor Company, $1.50.) | 
“Alexander Hamilton,” James Schouler. 

(Small, Maynard & Co., $0.75.) 


“The Great White Way.”—Albert B. Paine. (CJ. | whe . a pee oO. 

F. Taylor Co., $1.50.) —e sam on De 
“A Candle Light.”"—Louis Smirnow. (The f ea > ary . 

Abbey Press, $1.) 


“The Ordeal of Elizabeth.” (J. F. Taylor & Co., Oe a, r ud ential 
$1.50.) ts «a 


“The Billy Stories.”"—Eva Lovett. (J. F. Taylor 
& Co., $1.) 

“An Indiana Girl.”—Fred. S. Lincoln. Neale 
Publishing Company.) 

“Under the Skylights.".—Henry B. Fuller. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“An Age Hence.”—George T. Welch. (Peter 
Eokler, $1.) 

“The Backslider.”—Grant Allen. (Lewis, Scrib- 
ner & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Derelict.”—Cutcliffe Hyne. CLewis, Scrib- 


Life Insurance Policy is a generous 
and welcome Christmas gift, assuring 
your family of future comfort. 


ner & Co., $1.50.) — THE ; 
“Songs of Nature.”—Edited by John Burroughs. o IRL OF - 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) THE PRUDENTIAL C _— PRUDENTIAL 
“Manual of Parliamentary Practice.”—Luther S. UDENTIAL HAS THE 

Cushing. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) THE PR STRENGTH OF 
“Turquoise and Iron.”—Lionel Josaphare. (A. Insurance Company of Americe, 


GIBRALTAR 


MM. Roberton.) President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
“Pearls from the Wonder Book.”—Rev. Thomas Seta G. Bayéen, - 


A. King. (Swedenborg Publishing Association, Cut Out This Coupon and send to THE PRUDENTIAL, 
$0.40.) Newark, N. J. 

“The Legends of Genesis."—Hermann Gunkel. Please send me copy of 1902 Calendar. 
(Open Court Publishing Company, $1.) ; 

“The Usurper.”—W. J. Locke. (John Lane, 
$1.50.) 

“Mater Coronata.”—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.) 

“The King’s Rubies.”—Adelaide F. Bell. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co., $1.) 

“Dear Days.”— Armour Strong. (Henry T. 
Coates & Co., $1.) 

“The Best Nonsense Verses.”—Josephine Dodge 


Daskam. (William S. Lord.) bd id ift 
“The Twentieth Century New Testament.” A Pleasing Holi ay Gi 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $o. 50.) 
A GOERZ 


“The Colburn Prize.”—Gabrielle E. Jackson. (J. 
CURRENT POETRY. ) | Trieder Binocular 
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F. Taylor & Co., $1.) 


CHRISTMAS VERSE. On os sor Thentve end Feita will cares 
: ly prove an acceptable present. 
The Tidings to Olaf. = = Slightly higher in price but then 


you know you have the Best. 


Compact. Durable. 


By BLiss CARMAN, 


This ts a question arose in the Norse land long ago, 








About the time of Yule, the season of joy and snow. Light in weight, finely finished 
To-morrow, our Christmas Day, can you answer and of unique design, with great 

straight and true, m magnification and field power 
After these thousand years, when the question comes No. 20. ~~ 46.00 they stand unequalled. 








to you ? 


Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. Catalogue free from your Optician, or 


9 C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 
beh King’s eyes were gray as the December etn Beene Daina teen, 52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


“Whom shall we serve, O King—the god of thy 
fathers, Thor, 

Who made us lords of the sea, and gave us our 
land in war, 


Olaf sat on his throne, and the priest of Thor 
stood by ; 














—- 










“Who follows our battle-flag over the barren 
brine, 


M. & M. Incandescent 
- Gasoline Gas Lamp 


The best on the market; approved by Insurance 
Underwriters ; absolutely safe; cheaper and better 
than electricity or ordinary coal gas. No dirt, 
smoke, or odor: Portable. Simple; easily taken 
care of; nothing to get out of order. Every 
lamp guaranteed. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Reliable agents wanted. ‘Territory 
protected. Write at once. Good opportunity. 


ACORN BRASS COMPANY, 
18 Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Diagst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Who braces the bursting heart when the rowers 
bend in line, 





“Who hath made us the fear of the world and the 
envy of the earth, 

Whose splendor sustains us in death, who hath 
given us plenty for dearth— 


“Or this poor, thought-ridden Jew, an outcast 
whose head was priced 

At thirty pieces of silver, this friendless anarchist, 
Christ ? 





“Is not thine empire spread over the Western 
Isles? 


Are not thy people sown wherever the sun-path | 
Smiles? 
‘ 





— 
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Sss_ Thermometer ¥ 


Is a Most t/ 
Appropriate ' 


CHRISTMAS (J 
WEDDING §\ 


OR i 
/ 
BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT 
_Can be sus- V/ 
pended from (7 
chandelieror [7 
bracket and 
read from 
any part of 
the room. 
Artistic in 
design, beau- Y 
tiful in finish, YJ 
accurate. in Vf 
registration. YJ] 


From deal- Vj 
ers generally (fj 
or sent se- [J 
curely pack- 7 
ed ‘by mail, 
postpaid, for 


$2.00% 


ri Catalogue of many 
2) styles free by mail. 


Dept. G, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO LONDON, E. C. ty 
85 Chambers St. 119 Lake St. 108 Hatton Garden. 
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_ DidYou Ever 
i. Enjoy a Meal 


IN BED? 


Not unless 
the meal was 
served upon 
a table soar- 


over the bed and still 
not touch it. Most 
convenientinthesick 
. Excellent sew- 
ing,cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
fully fin'shed. Write for circulars 
and testimonials. Size of ton, 
18x%4inches. NO AGFNTS. 
INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
337 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHEEL CHAIRS ctier 


INVALIDS’ GOODS 
Kkeclin.ng Chuairas 
Comfort for All. 


Catalogue Free. 


Stevens’ 
Chair Co. 


202 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Adjustable 
Utility Table 
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“Do there not come to thee iron and gems and 
corn? 

Does not thy glory blaze wherever our trade is 
borne? 


“Over the red sea-rim thy galleys go down with 
the sun; 
Beyond the gate of the storm thy written man- | 
dates run. | 
* * * * * | 
“O King, do I speak this day in thy name, or for 
evermore 
Let perish the ancient creed? By thy grace, is it | 
Christ or Thor?” 


Olaf sat on his throne. And the Priest of Thor 
gave place 

To a pale, dark monk. 
stranger’s face. 


All eyes were bent on the 


“O King, how shall I speak and answer this wis- 
dom of eld? 

Yet new trees of the forest spring up where the | 
old are felled. 


“When the somber and ancient firs are laid in the 
dust, in your North, 

The tender, young green of the birch and the deli- 

cate aspen put forth. 
* * * + * 

“What lifts thy name, Olaf, aloft on the shout of 
thy folk in war? 

What keeps it warm by the hearth? Is it the fa- | 
vor of Thor? 


“No! ‘Tis the love of thy people, the great com- 
mon love of thy kind, 

The thing that is old as the sun and stronger than 
the wind. 

“And, Olaf, all these things, these goods which 
thy priest proclaims, 

That make thee a lord among men, and give thee 
aname above names, 


“Are gifts of the spirit of love. 
and thy throne | 
Melts like a word on the air, thou art a name un- 
kriown, 
* + * * * 


Take away pave, | 


“Olaf, ’tis Yule in the world; the old creeds groan | 


| 


and fall, 

The ice of doubt at their heart, the snows of fear 
over all. 

“But now, even now, O friends, deep down in the 
kindly earth, 

Are not the marvelous seeds awaiting the hour 
of birth? 


“Even now in the sunlit places, do not the saplings 
prepare 

To unfold their new growth to the light, un- 
sheathe their rich buds on the air? 


“And so, from the dark, sweet mold of the human 
heart will arise, 

To enmorning the world with light and this life 
em paradise. 


“The deathless, young glory of love. 
and hill and plain 

And fields and cities of men, they shall not sorrow 
again. 


And valiey 


“For there shall be freedom and peace and beauty 
in that far spring, 

And folk shall go forth without fear, and be glad 
at their work and sing. 

“And men will hallow this day with His name who 
died on the tree, 


liberty. 


“O King, shall the feet of Truth come in through 
thy open door, 


| Or alone out of all the world be debarred? Isit 


Christ or Thor ?” 


The King sat on his throne, and the two priests 
stood by; 
And Olaf’s eye grew mild asa blue April sky. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. 





Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c 


For the cause of eternal love, in the service of 
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Earning 
Money 


Any one — man, woman, 
boy, girl—ean do it and 
no experience is necessary. 

Tue Lapres’ Home 
Jeournat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveyinc Post have 
made it 
need is faith in yourself. 


sure. All you 


If you think you’re going 


to amount to something, 


write to 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 








MacDonald, Heyward Co. 


Successor to WM. MOIR 
26 West 23d Street (Cpresite fire 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Watches, Diamonds,Rich 
| Jewelry, Clocks, Silver- 
ware, Opera Glasses, 

Masonic and Society 
Pins and Charms 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 
JEWELERS 


Fine Watches, Diamonds, and 
Rich Jewelry 
Have Removed to the 
Washington Life Insurance Building 


141 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Corner of Liberty Street, 
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CHEAP RATE California, Oregon, Washington Col- 

—— We give reduced rates on 

old goods of intending settlers 

to the above States. write — reaen Map of California, Free. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 

38 Market Street, Chicago, and 40 West 28th Street, New York 
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The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands 


Modern Times Have 
Not Produced Its 
Equal for Amuse- 

ment and Instruction 


Nine Styles from $10.00 to 
$100.00—Catalogues at 
all dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


New York Office, 135 Fifth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue. 
Foreign Department, 

15 Cedar Street, New York. 

















EGAL 


SHOES $350 


For Me:.—For Women 
A GOOD SHOE CAN’T BE SOLD 
FOR LESS THAN $3.50. 


It isn’t possible to market a good shoe for a lower price. 
We buy the best materials, best workmanship—have the 
best and most economical selling system and the Regal 
sells for always and only $3.50. A lower price means 
second-grade materials not well put together. A higher 
price means more profits. The Regal comes direct from 
tannery to consumer. No other shoe can be better, no 
matter what the price—no other shoe nearly so 
good can be bought for anything like the price. 
Regals will outwear any other shoe, irrespective of name 
or price. Itis poor economy to buy anything but Regals. 

All the best and latest styles ~- all sizes, all widths, per- 


fect shoe comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 144.000 | 
men and women buy Regal Shoes by mail regularly. 


If we og not tell the truth about Regals this would not be 
possible. 

Send for our handsomely ilustrated Shoe Book, 
mailed free on application, together with complete 
instructions for ordering by mail, 

This book will thoroughly post you on the latest shoe 


styles. 
‘ L. C. BLISS & CO., 
M. O. BOX 205. BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STANDARD 
Sectional Book Case 


Thousands in use. Always com- 
plete, but never finished. Grows 
with your library. Has disappear- 
ing glass doors. Absolutely dust 

proof. Highly finis .ed in solid 


iden oa 

Price. per section. without door, 
only $1.00, with door, $1.75 

Freight prepaid. Sold direct from factory. 

Send tor il ust ated catalogue No. 85. 


THE STANDARD MFG, €0., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Thus were the tidings to Olaf brought in the early 


days, 

To be a lamp in his house, and a sign-post in the 
ways. 

And you, O men and women, does it concern you at 
all, 


That 7ruth still cries at the cross-roads, and you do 
not heed his call ? 


—In December North American Review. 


When Mary the Mother Kissed the 
Child. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


When Mary the Mother kissed the Child 

And night on the wintry hills grew mild, 

And the strange star swung from the courts of air 
To serve ata manger with kingsin prayer, 

Then did the day of the simple kin 

And the unregarded folk begin. 


When Mary the Mother forgot the pain, 

In the stable of rock began love’s reign. 

When that new light on their grave eyes broke 
The oxen were glad and forgot their yoke; 
And the huddled sheep in the far hill fold 
Stirred in their sleep and felt no cold. 





When Mary the Mother gave of her breast 
| To the poor inn’s latest and lowliest guest,— 
| The God born out of the woman’s side,- 
The Babe of Heaven by Earth denied,-: 
Then did the hurt ones cease to moan, 
| And the long-supplanted came to their own. 


When Mary the Mother felt faint hands 

| Beat at her bosom with life’s demands, 

And nought to her were the kneeling kings, 
The serving star and the half-seen wings: 

| Then was the little of earth made great, 

| And the man came back to the God’s estate. 


—The New York Mail and Express. 








Christmas-tide. 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
“Because there was no room.” 


The blasts of winter are fierce and cold, 
The snow lies deep over hill and wold, 
But a star shines bright through the deepening 
gloom, 
Room for the Christ-Child, room ! 


Where man’s distrust and his greed for gain 

Have frozen the floods of tender rain, 

Till never a flower of hope can bloom,— 
Room for the Christ-Child, room ! 





In homes that deepest griefs have borne, 
| ’Mid silent forms of those that mourn, 
| In the shadows that gather around the tomb,— 
Room for the Christ-Child, room ! 


Where nations are warring, life for life, 
And acry rings out from the fearful strife 
Asa dying people sinks to its doom,— 
Room for the Christ-Child, room! 

Room for the shepherds of Bethlehem, 

| Room for the angels who sang to them, 

| Room for the Light, in the wintry gloom,— 

Room for the Christ-Child, room ! 


—In December Harfer’s Magazine. 





Broadway on Christmas Eve. 
By HENRY TYRELL. 
Tho wintry winds blow crisp and keen, 
And snowflakes in the air are flying, 
High carnival is on the scene, 
With throngs at revel, selling, buying. 
’Mid holly wreaths and lights ablaze, 
We gather for our girls and boys 
To-morrow’s wonder and amaze— 
Their Christmas is a time of toys. 





Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIMITED OFFER 


$5.00 The Critic 


Roosevelt's Works 


14 Volumes, 


the Sagamore edition, strongly bound in 
handsome Khaki cloth binding, large 
clear type, $5. (Regular price of books 
alone, $7.50.) Fornew subscribers. All 
charges pre- 
paid in U.S. 


The 
CRITIC 


is a delight 
and a neces- 
sity to every 
person who 
desircs culture 
or knowledge 
of literary 
os affairs and per- 
Photo by Rockwood. sons. 


THE CRITIC is an authoritative, inde- 
pendent and complete record and review 
of new publications, The Critic is one 
of the wittiest and most diverting of 
periodicals. The Critic’s illustrations and 
cartoons, iike the inimitable « Lounger,” 
are famous. The Critic is also a valu- 
able chronicle of music, art and drama. 

ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 
should be read in every American home. 
Vigor and picturesqueness light up every 
page. His hunting books are delightful, 
while his histories of our frontier and of 
the “ Naval War” show talents of a high 
order. 


TITLES 

‘** American Ideals,’’ ‘‘ Administration Civil Service,” 
“The Wilderness Hunter,” ‘‘ Hunting the Grisly,” 
** Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,”’ “‘ Hunting Trips on 
the Prair‘e, etc.,’’ “‘ The Winning of the West’’ Ser- 
ies (6 vols.), ‘‘ Naval War of 1812”’ (2 vols.). 

The regular price of The Critic is 
$2.00 a year. Single copies, at all news 
stands, 25c. 


THE CRITIC Co. 
27 @ 29 West 23d St., New York 
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Outwears Leather ! 


WATERPROOF. GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 
i mitations of leather, 
Pan does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
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A piece, 18 x 18 Inches, sufficient io - tad a chair 
seat, will be sent for 25 cen 


Sample Free! 73% 15 inc, enough t 


panion, sent for 2c. stamp I your upholsterer’sname 
* Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
hia Export Exposition over all competitors 
y recommendation of committee appointed , 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! Thereare worthless and ee 
stamped on cee 
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At eve, on our Broad Way of life, 
Whilst sharp and bitter blast are blowing, 
The world with kindliness is rife, 
As Heaven gathers for bestowing 
On us, earth-children that we are, 
Mysterious gifts and sudden joys: 
And under Bethlehem’s guiding star 
We find, next morn, God’s wondrous toys. 


In Collier’s Weekly. 





A Plantation Christmas. 
By FRANK L. STANTON? 


We knowed we'd heah de music er the Chris’mus | 


bells a-ringin’ 


| By decol’ win’s en de snowballs dat de angels wuz 


a-flingin’ ; 
By de way de fire talked it ter de chillun high en } 
low, 
En de tracks dat Major Rabbit lef’ behin’ ’im in de | 
snow. 
De settlement wus buzzin’ lak a beehive, up en | 
down 
Sich highfalutin’ fixin’s—sich a mighty stirrin’ 
’roun’! 
Sich bakin’ er de ‘possums, paradin’ er de pies 
Made de li’l’ pickaninnies show de whitin’ er dey 
eyes. 


We had de Chris'mus feelin’, en we ‘lowed de whole 
plantation 

Would have a dinner what would be.a hongry 
man’s salvation ! 

Dar wuz thinnin’ out er Turkeys whar you use ter 
see dem roam ; 

De Rabbit quit housekeepin’ en de Possum warn’t | 
at home! | 


De table wuz de longes’—stretchin’ out so faraway | 

It made you think er sundown shakin’ han’s wid 

break er day ! 

Des piled up wid de plenty—f’um ’possum down 
ter pie, 

En ever’body eatin’ lak he’d git dar by-en-by. 


En all de time de fiddler wuz a-makin’ music fine 
En watchin’ er de dishes ez we pass ’um down de 
line ; 
En we kep’ in sich a fidget ez dat fiddle-bow he | 
swing, | 
We up en lef’ de dinner en we hop inter de ring! 
Sister Johnson "peared ter lead us: She weigh 
three hundred poun’, 
En she took up wid de notion dat she’d swing de 
deacons ’roun’ ; 
En ter see ’um desa-gwine!... Dey sholy ’peared 
Lak de flo’ wuz made er rubber, en would bounce 
’um ter de sky! 


de do’, 


snow ; 

En de banjer en de fiddle beat de bes’ er all de 
ban’s, 

De white folks des a-laughin’ en a-clappin’ er dey 
han’s! 

Sich dancin’! ensicheatin’!... decountry’s good 
ter you 

When you full er halleluyer en de pie en ’possum, 
too; 

En ef it’s wid some ailment I got ter reach de sky, 

I hopes de jury’ll lay it ter Chris’mus ’Possum Pie! 

—In Collier’s Weekly. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Incomprehensible.—JIMMy : “Ah! there ain’t 
no Santy Claus!” 
Tommy: “Well, if there ain’t, it’s funny me 


father never found it out !"—Puck. 





A Sure Thing.—“They tell me, Mariar, that 
some of them college fellers is great rakes. I[’ll 
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A universal keyboard, visible 
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Two interchangeable 
wheels and a guarantee pl ng 
every machine. 
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bet a punkin I can do more rakin’ in this field in an 
hour than any professor they got.”"—Chicago News. 





Found.— The man who likes his work has found 
the philosopher’s stone.—/7/e. 


Christmas Nonsense.—-By CAROLYN WELLS. 


They went to sea in a Christmas Tree, 


And merrily sailed away ; 

One was a Portable Porcupine, 

And one was a Pig with a Bottle of Wine, 
And one was a Popinjay. 

They sailed and sailed till the darkness fell, 


And the Portable Porcupine said, with a yell : 
“The darkness falls, 
Get your Shetland shawls, 

And come under my umberell.” 

But soon the sea grew black as ink, 

And the Popinjay cried : “We’re going to sink ! 
Our heavy freight 
Makes too much weight, 

We're settling down, I think!” 


“Dear Sir,” said the Pig, with a smiling frown, 
“Cheer up, for we are not going down ! 
But it seems to me 
That our Christmas Tree 
Is heavier than it ought to be; 
And I’ve a plan 
By which we can 
From danger be set free. 
Of course, we can easily keep afloat, 
If w# find some way to lighten our boat, 
And a way has occurred to me.” 


And then that prompt and practical Pig 
Ignited the tapers on branch and twig ; 
“And now, you see,” said the proud igniter, 


“Our Christmas Tree Boat is very much lighter.” | 


’T was true, indeed; and they sailed the seas 
In their Christmas Tree Boat as gay as you please, 
And every one said : “Oh! don’t they look fine, 
The Popinjay and the Porcupine, 
And the Pig with his Bottle of Wine!” 
—Puck. 
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California 


Sunshine, flowers and fruits, 
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semi-tropic climate. 
Sumptuous resort hotels, 
with all luxuries of metro- 
politan life, 

The California Limited, 
every day, Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
Best train for best travelers. 
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For rates and particulars apply to 
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Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
December 10.—The gunboat Machias leaves Colon 
for Porto Rico; more fighting is reported 
from Colombia. 


December 13.—The battle-ship /owa sails from 
Panama. 


December 14.—Chile’s answer to Argentina is 
presented to the Argentine minister at San- 


tiago, and offers a new and final proposition | 


for settlement. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


December 11.—Lord Kitchener reports the cap- 
ture of a Boer commando, by Gen. Bruce 
Hamilton ; 131 Boers were made prisoners. 


December 14.—General Bruce Hamilton sur- 


prises a Boer laager in the Eastern Trans- | 
vaal, killing sixteen Boers and capturing | 


twenty-six. 


December 15.—Lord Kitchener reports the cap- 
ture of Commandant Badenhorst and four- 
teen other Boers in the Transvaal. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


December 9 —Minister Merry, for the United 
States, and Dr. Sanchez, Nicaraguan minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, sign a treaty by which 
Nicaragua agrees to lease perpetually to the 
United States a section of Nicaraguan terri- 
tory, six miles wide, which includes the route 
of the proposed canal. 


A fight between a company of Punjab infantry 
and German soldiers at Tien-Tsin results in 
several soldiers being killed on both sides. 


December 10.—The official date of the coronation 
of King Edward is announced by proclama- 
tien in London as June 26, 1902. 


December 11.—A death from bubonic plague is 


reported from Sidney, New South Wales. 
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December 12.—A delegation of Russian exporters 
of food products arrives in London to study 
the English markets. 


December 14.—Signor Marconi at St. John’s, N 
F., announces that he has received wireless 
messages from his station in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, solving the problem of signaling across 
the Atlantic without wires; the distance 
traversed by the message was about 1,700 
miles. 


Reports to Peking state that the Empress 
Dowager is failing in health. 


December 15.—The directors of the London and 
Northeastern Railway give an order for 
twenty American locomotives. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


December 9.—Senate: Senator Frye introduces 
his ship subsidy bill in a modified form; the 
fight between the South Carolina Senators is 
renewed, Senator Tillman challenging Sena- 
tor McLaurin to resign, and Senator Hoar 
questioning the right of either of them to his 
seat. 


December 10 —Senafe: Senator Lodge calls up 
the Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, and makes 
an argument for its ratification without 
amendment. 


House: Congressman Grow speaks on the 
ower and duty of Congress in legislating 
or the Philippines ; the Republican members 

of the ways and means committee agree on a 
Philippine tariff bill. 


December 11.—Senatfe: Senator Cullom speaks 
for, and Senator Bacon against, ratification 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


December 12.—Senate: Senator Morgan presents 
a favorable report on his Nicaragua Canal 
bill. 


December 13.—House: The Philippine tariff bill 
is reported from the ways and means com- 
mittee. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


December 9.—The cashier of a bank in Los An- 
geles, Cal., disappears with funds estimated 
at $100,000. 

The American Federation of Labor, at Scran- 
ton, Pa., votes down a proposition to oppose 
the use of machinery in cigar-making. 


December 10.—President Roosevelt announces to 
the Cabinet Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $10,- 
ooo,o00 for the establishment of a university 
in Washington. 


Property aggregating to about $30,000,000 is 
 mromenaty as 4 4 to Leland Stanford, Jr., 
niversity, by Mrs. Stanford. 
December 11.—A delegation of beet-sugar men 
urge President Roosevelt to reverse his atti- 


tude on the question of reciprocity with 
Cuba, but receives no encouragement. 


December 12.—Some embarrassment is caused in 
Washington over the fact that Mr. Carnegie’s 

ift is to be in bonds of the United States 
steel Corporation. 


December 13.—The findings of the Schley court 
of inquiry are made public by Secretary 
Long; the mohertey of the court censure 
Admiral Schley on all points under inquiry, 
but commend his conduct in battle, while 
Admiral Dewey sustains Schley on most 
points, and gives him credit for the Santiago 
victory. 


Senator Frye makes a statement showing the 
features of his new ship subsidy bill and 
wherein it isan improvement on the exist- 
ing measure. 

The officers of the Navy Department are 
greatly pleased with the showing made on 
the trial trip of the torpedo-boat destroyer 
Decatur. 


December 14.—Judge Advocate Lemley holds 
that Admiral Dewey concurred in all the 
findings except those on which he specifically 
expressed dissent. 


December 15.—Eight persons are killed in a col- 
lision on the Illinois Central Railway. 


Much damage is reported in Pennsylvania, 
caused by high water in the mountain 
region. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


December 11.—/Philippines : The Woman's Peace 
League, organized by a Filipino woman, 
sends letters to the insurgent leaders urging 
cessation of hostilities on the ground that 
nothing could be gained by their continu- 
ance. 

December 15. ge: ty de General Bell’s troops 
are pursuing t insurgents in Batangas 
Province, Luzon, with great activity ; Gen- 
eral Bell has given notice to the natives that 
on December 28 he purposes to concentrate 


them in the neighborhood of the towns; 
after this date everything outside these 
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Enthusiastic Converts | 


There are Thousands of Them Who Believe | 
as this Woman Does. 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, is a most 
enthusiastic convert to the virtues of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets as a cure for obstinate stomach trou- 
ble. She says: ‘‘I had poor digestion nearly all my 








life. It now seems to me that for years I never knew | 
what it was to be hungry, to have a goud natural | 
appetite. | 

**T was troubled with gas in stomach causing pres- 
sure on the heart with palpitation and short breath. | 
Nearly everything I ate soured on my stomach, 
sometimes I had cramps in the stomach which al- 
most resembled spasms. 

**Doetors told me I had catarrh of the stomach, | 
but their medicines would not reach it, and I would | 
still be a sufferer had I not, in sheer desperation, de- | 
cided to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. | 

“I knew they were an advertised remedy and I 
didn’t believe anything I read about them as I had | 
no confidence in advertised remedies, but my sister | 
living in Pittsburg wrote me last spring telling me 
how Stuart's Tablets had cured her little daughters | | 
of indigestion and loss of fiesh and appetite and T| 
hesitated no longer. 

‘*T bought a fifty cent box at my drug store and | 
took two of the large tablets after each meal and | 
found them delightful to take, being as pleasant to | 
the taste as caramel candy. Whenever during the | 
day or night I felt any pain or uneasiness in the | 
stomach or about the heart I took one of the small 
tablets, and in three weeks it seemed to me as if I 
had never known what stomach trouble was. 

‘I keep Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets in the house | 
and every member of our family uses them occa- 
sionally after a hearty meal or when any of us have a 
pain or ache in the digestive organs.” 

Mr. E. H. Davis, of Hampton, Va., says: ‘‘I doc- 
tored five years for dyspepsia, but in two months I 
got more benefit from Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets 


than in five years of the doctor's treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as well as | 
the simplest and most convenient remedy for any | 
form of indigestion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, | 
sour stomach, bloating after meals, sympathetic | 
heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dys y we Tablets is not a cheap cathartic | 
but an active digestive remedy containing the pepsin | 
and diastase which every weak stomach lacks, and | 
they cure stomach troubles because they digest the 
food eaten and give the weak, abused, overworked | 
stomach a chance to rest and recuperate, 

Stuart’s Dy ‘spepsia Tablets are sold in every drug | 
store in the United States, Canada and Great Britain. | 
i 
|‘ 
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White mates in two moves. 
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Corona Kid looking just as goodasnew. It never cracks 

or forms a crust. Keeps the leather soft and pliable ; 

| after three or four applications occasional —e will 

| keep the shoes polished for weeks. It pleases the ladies as 
| it does not smut or black the skirts. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 611. 
Key-move, Kt—Q 3. 
No. 612. 
Key-move, P—Kt s. 
No. 613 
Key-move, Kt—K 6. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
| the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; J. E. Whar- 


ton, Sherman, Tex.; W. R. Coumbe. Lakeland, 
Fla.; W. W.5S., Randolph-Macon System, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; W. a, 
Leake, Richmond, Va.; L. R., Corning, Ark.; C 
B. E., Youngstown, O.; J. M. M., Philadelphia. 


6:11 (only): J. H. beisibedi, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, III. 
611 and 612: C. F. McMullan, Madison, Va. 


ana and 613; The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 
. Brett, Humboldt, Kan. 


the 
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612 and 613: J. T. 
Glover, St. Louis. 
612 (only): “Try Again,” Kendallville, Ind. 
G. Middleton, Savannah, Ga. 
“Interesting novelty, with a 
few flaws: aS non-economy ;(2) dual after R x 
M. M.; as variations are fine ”—G. .$ 
*E sestinak® A “Charming "—J. E. 4 
“Crowded and a unworthy of the tal me 
author "—W. R. C.; “Fine"—W L.; “Magnifi- 
cent. As difficult and as intricate as a problem 
can be made Man J H. L.; “Rich in resources, abun- 
dant in si tus ation, and just hard enough to be in- 
teresting "—S. M. M.; “Good for the Bostonian ”"— 
G. L. 


Graves, Chicago, 


613 (only): 
Comments (611): 


(6 a: “The key is a delightfully clever ‘ bluff’” 
H. W. B.; “Quite deceptive”"—M. M.; Af 
pleasing "—&. D.; “Rich, rare, racy, recondite” 
A Bae “No great shakes” J. E. W.; “Good and 
crafty in ‘tries’"—W. R. C.; “Excellent "—W. 
ot Cee ought to hold the "record ”- -C. F. } 3 
“Fine "—J. T. G.; ‘* A modei of beauty "—T A. 


(613): “Leading variations are pyrotechnical 
WwW. B 


and difficult "—H. “Well deserves the 
praise and prize”"—A K.; “Splendid "—J. E. W.; 
* Very fine"—W. J. L.; “Incomparable "—J. G. L. 


In addition to 
Cleveland, got 609. 


those reported, W. S. Greer, 


First “‘ Blood’ for Pennsylvania. 


We are indebted to Zhe Ledger, Philadelphia, 
for the following comments and game: 

“Dr. J. T. Wright, of Hulmeville, Bucks County, 
a prominent member of the Franklin Chess-Club, 
is the first Pennsylvanian who has reported that 
he has won both his games in the Inter State Cor- 
respondence Match with New York. The Doctor’s 
opponent was Gustave Barth, of Stapleton, N. Y. 
Following is one of the games: 


Ruy Lopez. 


WRIGHT, BARTH. 
White. Black. 

y P—K 4 P—K 4 

2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 

3 B—Kt 5 P—Q R3 

4 B—R4 P—Q 3 
P—Q4 B—Q 2 
P—B 3 B—K 2 

79 Kt—-Q2 Kt—B 3 

8 Castles Castles 

9 R—K sq K—R sq 

1o Kt—B sq Kt—Kt sq 

i Bx Kt PxB 

12 Px P PxP 

13 KtxP B—Q 3 


** Anderssen, the Chess-expert, was once asked 
by a lady how far ahead he could see in a game of 
Chess, and he replied that when he tried very 
hard he could see one move ahead. In a corre- 
spondence-game Dr. Wright can see as much as 
two moves ahead. Before Black’s last move there 
seemed nothing to indicate that he was tottering 
on the brink of a precipice. But he didn’t know 


the Doctor. 
14 KtxB Resigns. 
“If Black plays Q x Kt, White pushes the King’s 
Pawn and Black can not take it or move away 


without placing his Queen in take. He felt that 
he could not continue a correspondence game a 
piece behind, and so capitulated.” 


A Study, 
tk6;1pi1K4; bP6;1p6; tpi S4; 
White mates in nine moves. 


8; 8; 8 





AN association of Chess-Masters has been or- 
ganized with the following very select member- 
ship: Lasker, Pillsbury, Janowski, Maroczy, 
Marco, Schlechter, Burn, Showalter, Mieses, Ber- 
ger,and Cohn. Others eligible to membership are 
Alapin, Blackburne, Gunsberg, Lipke, Marshall, 
Tarrasch, Tschigorin, Teichmann, Weiss, and 
Winawer. 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 








: Fire 


2 THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Proof 


An ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for Deeds, | 


Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, 


Notes, Mortgages, Insurance 


Policies and other valuable papers. 


PRICE $8.00. 


keys. 
deep. 





acy Th) Pry 


—<Sintee 
p 


Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. 
Inside dimensions, 
Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 
140-page illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO, Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


First-class lock, duplicate 
10 in. long, 6in. wide, 4 in. 


| 
| 
} 











Don’t buy any pe 


er’s send A 


, STRONG: LEADS 


AND 


2° SELECTED WOOD 


are always found if you 
buy 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


offered, 


7a me ay AS% Bckinng ut a SEAR or 


F.EADS. Bu 


DIXON’S and you in be assured of the maxi- 
mum use from each pencil, 
Gc. for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


When not at deal- 











I will teach you by 





DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


BRANCH FOR $5.00. Write for particulars. 
HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clinton PI., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


mail thoroughly EACH 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND . 
DIABETES IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Thousands of men are nowin danger from 
these diseases without knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable fact. Year after year the number 
of men who are terrified by learning, on ap- 
plying for life insurance, that they are vic- 
tims, is enormous. They had no hint of their 
condition, until the rigid examination re- 
vealed it. 

This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases. To most men the announce- 
ment of their condition comes as a death 
warrant. 

Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat- 
ment has brought radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
have been mainly persons of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 

Our single aim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will investi- 
gate our claims. We have seen and we know 
that our treatment offers the sufferer a hope 
that can be found nowhere else in the world. 

Write for acopy of our History of Cures 
and how to secure a definite analysis. Dr. 
Tompkins’ analyses and diagnoses always 
made without charge. 


eatin Co., Drawer B, 1300 Broadway, New “aa 


“Don’t shout’’: 


**T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
““*How?’ Oh, _some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-Drum. I'vea pair in my 
ears now, but you can’t see ’em 
—they’re ‘invisible. I wouldn’t 
know I had’em in myself,only 
that I hear all right.”’ 

The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
ficiencies of the impaired 
.Matural ear. Entirely dif- 
ferent from any other de- 
vice. Nodrugs. Nowire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. Write 
Sor book describing and illustrat- 
ing the to Ear-drum, FREE. 
THE MORLEY Co., rtment R. 

19 South 16th Street.  Settudestis: 
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owes it to himself to be full 
“Every Ma Man that Shaves informed about the excstiones 
of our Masterpiece razor, w hich we sell in pairs, ready for 
; use for Gar pemphet All about Good Razors’’ mailed 
| free. ©. Klaaherg, 173 William St., New York. 

















House 


clowte, Bee Save time, tape ble, » Space 

convenient receptacles for all baking at 4 cereal 

table linen, etc. We manufacture 20 styles in various sizes, ranging in 

prices from 82.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catal. 
ogue. e will save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and 

old Furnit 


KITCAEN CABINETS n= 9.2-00 UP 


vices ever core They are worth three 
bor and money. Have 
roducts, spices 


ure. Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit, 


THE QUEEN CABINET CO., Dept. L 4—232 to 236 Fifth av., Chicago, lil 


ADDRESS 1N 
Readers of Taz Lirsrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when q@riting to advertisers. 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST ~- 























T. M. Hartmann, D.D., McKeesport, Pa.: “It 
is intensely fascinating from lid to lid.” 


THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


The object of this work is to establish the fact 
of an uncoxsscious mind in man, and to trace in 
brief some of its powers and the various ways in 
which they are exhibited. The work seeks to 
show that this mind is the seat ‘of character and 
of conscience and spirit life, and a most impor- 
tant factor in psychical and physical life. The 
subjects of habit, memory, muscular action, 
therapeutics, education, sensation, disease, 
character, sex, etc., are discussed in their fela- 
tion to the unconscious mind. 


D. E. Merwin, Secretary and Treasurer Kansas 
Commercial Co., Kansas City, Mo.: ‘We seein 
this theory the promise and potency of a new 
education, the ground of an effective therapet- 
tics, and likewise an ethical system not perverted 
or heavily encumbered by commercial ideas. 
Parents, teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, 
and legislators can not afford to remaih in-ignor- 
ance of this theory which lays its preemption 
upon the very foundations of physical health, 
mind, and character.”’ 


W. De Haven Eaches, M.D., Phoenixville, Pa.: 
“The facts and theories pertaining to the exist- 
ence and characteristics of an ‘Unconscious 
Mind’ are presented with great force and clear- 
ness, and appear to me to be incontrovertible. 
The book should be read by every physician.”’ 


J. A. Hagemann, M.D., Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘It 


contains the summum bonum in psychological 
literature up to date. 


8vo, Cloth, 451 Pages. With Copious Index 
and S.veral Diagrams, Price, $2.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


gum 











AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
SAVE NEARLY HALF PRICE 


In a short time we shali publish a new reference work consisting of over 4,000 scientific illustrations, 
entitled ‘‘ Scientific Side-Lights.” “The regular price of the new Cyclopedia when published will be 
$5. Until then we offer the work to Digest readers at the advance price of $3.00. No money re- 
quired now. Just sign the acceptance blank below. We guarantee satisfaction, 


This substantial volume constitutes a condensed library of scientific information and 
thought of inestimable usefulness to the preacher, public speaker, and professional man. 


cientific Side-Lights 


Edited by JAMES C. FERNALD 


Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” etc., Author of ‘‘ The imperial Republiec,”’ etc. 


On animportant new ref- 
erence work indispensable 
to every professional man. 








A new cyclopedia containing over 4,000 classified illustrations from science, Several hundred standard 


works have been drawn from, representing the writings of two hundred specialists in all the various 
branches of science. 


4,000 Selections from the World’s Greatest Authorities 


While the old masters like Lyell, A: Cooke, Gray, have a voice, the most recent writers of emi- 
nence in each department are especially considered. The reader will have here no summary of science 
by a single writer who assumes to encompass all knowledge, but the exact words of the masters on 
topics of which they are especially competent to speak. 


Every Quotation Authoritative—All Easily Accessible 


The exact scource of eve uotation, such as author, volume, chapter, page, etc., is indicated. The 
contents are screneee alphabetically according to topics. Besides this there is an index of ae nd 
names, a Scriptural index of passages of Scripture illustrated, and a general index of over 25,000 topics. 


The work constitutes a perfect and complete index to every department of science. 
Twentieth Century 





ACCEPTANCE BLANK FOR SCIENTIFIC SIDE-LIGHTS. 


(Copy or cut out, sign, and mail at once.) 
Need for Scientific | rox« « Wasps Company, New York. 
Gentlemen: I accept your special advance offer of “Scientific Side- 
Illustrations Lights” to Digest readers, and I send you $3. for a copy of 


agree to 
the book (reguins price on publication to be $5.00) when you notify me 
that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that you guarantee 
satisfaction, and that if for any reason I am not satisfied with the book 
1 may return it to you within three days after receiving it and you will 
refund the money I paid for it. 


The preacher or other public speaker 
in using illustrations from science is 
in touch with his age, in harmony 
with its present thought and move- 
ment. Ready mastery of such knowl- 
edge commands the confidence of 
thinking men. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


Name......... © apecdbeseesene evcceesene 


BABIN: ocicndes cdtee inci cenccede biovt 




















ao add 


OW a Busy Man may have for his Associates the mightiest brains and hearts of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, of Germany and of France. 


A Masterfully Prepared Digest in English of the Famous Foreign Classic Authors—Greek, Latin, German, 
and French,—giving the reader a clear and satisfying knowledge of the world’s best classical literature. 


WILKINSON'S FOREIGN CLASSICS IN ENGLISK 





By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


Professor of Poetry and Criticism in the University of Chicago. 


“ Professor Wilkinson has laid the world of scholarship under obligation to him by this admirable contribution to its literature.” —Samuel 
#7. Greene, D.D., LL.D., President of Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


An Age of Concentration Ws avs 


reached 
an age for the summing up of the knowl- 
edge of the past, for the giving in digest 
form the thinking that has come down 
to us from past generations. The past 
is assured growth; the classic is work 


David Starr Jordan, LL.D., Pres. Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal.: ‘‘ It 
should be of very great value to students and to busy 
people who wish to know the substance of the great 


the opportunity to read them in the original.” 


World’s Most Brilliant Scholars 


These six books by Professor Wilkinson 
mirror the 
which have shone in past ages upon the 
world like great suns. In them is the 
sum total of the mightiest thinking of 
done. the mightiest people of foreign tongues. 


iterary masterpieces of other countries and have not 





ignorance of Classics Inexcus- 


able No matter how busy you are keep 
eat minds, the geniuses | within speaking distance of the 


An Education in Itself ®,r°4 32 


have not leisure, when two hours a week 
for a year will make you acquainted 
with the foreign classics of the world, 
will bring you in touch with the geniuses 
of all ages, the world’s master builders. 
The reading of such books is a univer- 
sity education. 


W.H. P. Faunce, A.M., D.D., Pres. Brown 
University, Providence, R, 1. “ They have unlocked 
the great literary heritage of our race for thousands 
who would otherwise have remained ignorant of what 
that heritage is.’’ 





great literary world. Remember the 
classic literature of an age or country is 
the cream of its thinking. 


James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ‘‘ It proves interesting to 
one who knows something of the originals, and it 
cannot fail to accomplish its intended mission for 
those to whom it is an introduction to ancient and 
modern literature.’’ 


IT IS A LITERARY DIGEST OF THE WORLD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 


As by the Lirerary Dicest you are able to know quickly and easily what the world zs thinking ; by these volumes you will quickly and easily know what the world has 
thought. Here are years of reading boiled dowm into hours, ~In this busy age with its world of books a digest of literature is a necessity to preachers, nay—in fact 


to a// men, 


6 Volumes, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Price $9.00 per set. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Readers of Tue Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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SHOOTS AGAIN 


Although Coffee Took His Eyesight For 
Awhile. 































A Colorado camp cook had to quit his job because 
he could not make coffee without drinking it himself 
and it was killing him. He says he used to take a cup 
of coffee before he got his breakfast for the men, for 
he felt the need of keeping up his strength and his 
stomach troubled him so much. 

“Finally,” he says, “I got so bad I was taken to 
the hospital. The doctor told me it was a clear case 
of coffee poison and if I did not quit I would never 
get well, I had to quit in the hospital and gradually 
got a little better, then I took to drinking Postum 
Food Coffee and took it out with me to a job in the 
woods, 

“T have been using Postum steadily for about eigh- 
teen months and Have entirely recovered from dyspep- 
sia, and all my old aches and ails, My eyes are so 
well now that I can see the gun sights as good as any- 
body, but two years ago I never could hunt because of 
my eyes. I know it is the quitting of coffee and using 
Postuin that has benefited me. Nobody could have 
dyspepsia any worse than I had. All my neighbors 
thought I was going to die, but I am all right now. 
I have to send thirty-five miles to the city of Trinidad 
for my Postum but it is worth while.” Wm. Green, 
Burwing, Colorado. 


to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Journal of Education, Boston: ‘ Thisisatreasure. §¢ 
No one can conceive the wealth of information, the con- 
venience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials 
which make this book worth much more than the price to 
any student, teacher, or writer.’’ 


Students’ Standard Dictionary | 


from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Secatacd Wcthoonry 


new from cover to cover with 














VANO! 


THERE IS NO 
QUESTION 
ABOUT IT 






. its arrangement has been de- 
signed to a meet the most exacting 
requirements of the modern dictionary. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED 
Boston Herald: ‘‘ The Students’ Standardis to be & 
preferred to all other dictionaries meant for office or desk gy 
use, and for scholars in high schools and academies. It is 
quite sufficient for the n of nine readers in ten.’ 
Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master William 

Penn Charter School Founded 1689, Philadelphia: ‘‘Iam @ 

convinced that there is no dictionary published QJ 

in this country that approaches it.” Y 

Eagle : “To say that it is far ahead of W 

























Smitten bores Ten woken Geet Send for our free 

Sane field to-day that can excel it.” ¥ pamphlet telling | 
coma suet roms eaten dct temas you how fo cure M |jqusuewtstt 
any one who examines it.’”’ Rheumatism. wou AGES ‘a 


8vo0 ., Cloth, leather back, $2.50; 
pount in Full Leather, $4.00. Carriage Bw a 3 
Patent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. y SSON é- ROBBINS 
PUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York TOM STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 
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